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REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
INTO RECRUITMENT FOR THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


To: The Right Honourable Michael Noble, M.P. 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Scotland 


and 


The Right Honourable Christopher Soames, C.B.E., M.P. 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 


SUBMISSION TO MINISTERS 
Sirs, 


1. We were appointed on 29th October 1962, to be a Committee with the 
following terms of reference: 


“To consider and report on the supply of veterinary graduates from 
the veterinary schools of Great Britain in relation to the demands for 
veterinary services at home and abroad. To consider the need for the 
development of postgraduate studies particularly in view of the shortage of 
veterinary surgeons for posts in research and to make recommendations.” 


2. Our investigations have led us to place a somewhat broad interpretation 
on our terms of reference in two respects. Although they specifically mention 
only the veterinary schools in Great Britain, it did not seem to us that we could 
fulfil our task without paying attention to the likely demand for veterinary 
graduates in Northern Ireland and in the Irish Republic and also to the output 
of graduates from the two veterinary schools in Dublin. Moreover, though 
our remit does not refer to veterinary education at the undergraduate level, 
it is in the institutions responsible for undergraduate teaching that postgraduate 
studies have to be developed and research encouraged. It therefore became 
clear at an early stage in our discussions that it was essential for us to consider 
veterinary education as a whole if we were to discharge the duties laid upon us. 


3. We were informed that our terms of reference should not be construed 
in the sense that we should express an opinion whether the number of under- 
graduates or postgraduate places in any particular school should be increased, 
whether a completely new school should be established or where veterinary 
schools should be located. These would be matters for consideration by the 
universities concerned and by the University Grants Committee in the light 
of any general recommendations we might make. However, because of the 
difficulty of recruiting teachers in the veterinary field, a matter to which we 
refer later in this Report, we feel that we should state categorically that an 
increase in the present number of veterinary schools could not fail to accentuate 
the staffing problems of the existing schools and to hinder their development 
along the lines which they themselves have in mind and which we consider to 
be essential. We understand that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
now supports this view. 
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4. We have the honour to submit our Report. | 

5. We have held 30 meetings, six of them at the veterinary schools in 
Great Britain, one at the Royal Veterinary College, Stockholm, and one at 
the Wellcome Research Laboratories at Beckenham, and have received evidence, 
either in writing or orally or both, from the persons and organisations listed in 
Appendix 1. 

6. A summary of our Conclusions and Recommendations is given in 
Chapter XI. 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 
(1) THE DEVELOPMENT OF VETERINARY EDUCATION 


7. Formal veterinary education in Europe began in 1762 with the establish- 
ment of a school at Lyons. The first such school in the United Kingdom was 
the Royal Veterinary College in London which opened in 1791. The Royal 
(Dick) School of Veterinary Studies in Edinburgh was founded in 1823 and the | 
Glasgow Veterinary College in 1862. In 1873, the New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, was created; it was transferred to Liverpool in 1904 and sub- 
sequently became the Faculty of Veterinary Science of Liverpool University. 
The Schools at Bristol and Cambridge were established in 1949 and, from the 
outset, formed parts of their respective universities. 


8. Prior to the 1914-1918 War, the most important single activity of the 
veterinary profession was the care of horses used for transport and for work 
on farms. It was natural, therefore, that veterinary training should at that 
time be dominated by the study of the horse. By the end of the War, however, 
it had become clear that development of the internal combustion engine would 
soon lead to the displacement of the horse in many spheres of activity. There 
was, moreover, a growing awareness that radical changes were necessary in 
veterinary education. In those European countries which were devastated by 
the War, the opportunity was taken during the reconstruction period to 
reorganise the curricula in veterinary schools so that the emphasis in teaching 
became centred largely on farm animals and greater prominence was given to 
the more scientific aspects of veterinary medicine. Similar developments took 
place at this time in the United States where private schools, which had been 
situated mainly in towns and which were concerned principally with horses, 
were replaced by the expansion of the veterinary science departments of the 
Land Grant Colleges into veterinary schools with adequate farm clinical 
material. 


9. In Great Britain the pace of reorganisation was slower. Agriculture 
generally was in a very depressed condition and, in the years following the 
First World War, little money was spent on veterinary schools. Their buildings 
were inadequate and obsolete, their facilities for research, where they existed, 
were meagre and the staff of each department consisted of only one or two 
teachers. Situated as they were in large towns and having as yet no field 
stations, the clinical material available to them for teaching purposes was 
confined almost exclusively to horses and dogs. They were, therefore, divorced 
to a great extent from the practical problems relating to farm animals. 
Investigations into such problems tended to be concentrated in the newly- 
developing agricultural research institutes. 


10. It was against this background that the Loveday Committee was 
appointed in 1936 to review the whole field of veterinary education with 
reference to the probable future demand for qualified veterinary surgeons. 
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The Committee summed up the position thus in its first Report, which was 


published in 1938: 


‘At the Schools the teaching staffs are inadequate and in many 
instances the stipends are low and out of all proportion to the responsi- 
bilities which the posts carry; proper facilities for clinical training and for 
the practical side of animal husbandry are everywhere lacking; under the 
pressure of financial stringency students have been admitted in excessive 
numbers, with the result that classrooms and laboratories are overcrowded; 
and teachers have neither time nor facilities for research.’() 


Even in the chill climate of economy in educational matters which prevailed 
at that time, the Committee recommended sweeping changes and pointed out: 


‘veterinary education has in the past been starved, and if leeway is to be 
made good and defects are to be remedied considerable expenditure, 
capital and recurring, must be faced.’(2) 


The Second World War intervened before anything could be done to improve 
the situation. 


(2) SECOND REPORT OF THE LOVEDAY COMMITTEE AND 
REPORT OF THE CHANCELLOR COMMITTEE 


11. The Loveday Committee was reconvened in 1943 and published its 
second Report(3) in the following year. It discussed the future demand for 
veterinary surgeons at some length and summarised its conclusions as follows: 


‘In 1938 the Committee estimated that the future annual demand for 
newly qualified veterinarians would be about 150 for the quinquennium 
1938-1942 and 115 subsequently. This estimate proved to be too low 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries now expect that there will 
be a demand for about 220 veterinarians annually for a period of roughly 
ten years with a possible reduction to 150 annually thereafter. The 
Committee do not consider that the estimate of 220 is excessive and have 
framed their recommendations on this basis, but see no reason to believe 
that the demand will fall after a decade to 150.’(4) 


The Committee reiterated its earlier views about the urgent need for increased 
financial help for veterinary schools but went much further than it had done in 
1938 in its proposals for the reform of veterinary education. Each veterinary 
school should become part of a university and the degree which that university 
awarded to a student should constitute a registrable qualification. In 1945 
the Chancellor Committee on Veterinary Practice by Unregistered Persons 
submitted its Report(°) and recommended the abolition of practice by un- 
qualified persons. 


12. Following the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act in 1948, financial 
responsibility for veterinary education passed to the University Grants 
Committee. Two new veterinary schools were founded in the Universities of 
Bristol and Cambridge and, like Liverpool, the three other existing schools 
became integral parts of their local universities. Each school now has facilities 


(1) Paragraph 9. 

(2) Paragraph 10. 

(3) Cmd 6517. 

(4) Ibid. Chapter IX (3). 
(5) Cmd 6611. 


for giving instruction relating to farm animals and each has developed, in 
varying degrees, facilities for research; all have field stations. Closer associa- 
tion with universities has brought many benefits both to the students and to 
the teaching staff of veterinary schools. The relations which have been 
established with scientific and medical departments in universities have been 
invaluable. The facilities for postgraduate work have been extended and an 
attempt made to take advantage of the opportunities for collaborative research 
in a wide variety of fields. 


13. Yet, after making full allowance for the improvements in the facilities 
for veterinary education which have been made during the twenty years since 
the publication of the second Report of the Loveday Committee, we feel the 
gravest concern that so little has, in fact, been accomplished in this field in 
relation to the real needs. Veterinary schools in this country appear to us to 
be far behind their counterparts in Europe in the provision of equipment, 
research facilities and animal accommodation; the Royal Veterinary College, 
Stockholm provides an example of the more up-to-date approach to veterinary 
education typical of many continental countries. In our opinion, the principal 
reason for the state of affairs in Great Britain is that, when veterinary schools 
were brought under the financial aegis of universities, adequate grants were 
not made to bring their buildings and equipment up to university standard 
and their recurrent resources were not augmented sufficiently to enable them 
to plan effectively for developments on university lines. They have since had 
perforce to be content with their share of the financial resources put at the 
disposal of their universities for general developments and they have never 
been put in a position to make good effectively their accumulated deficiencies 
to which the Loveday Committee drew attention in its first Report. If this 
situation is allowed to continue, it seems unlikely that their facilities will ever 
reach the standard which we consider to be essential. 


CHAPTER II 


(1) LEGISLATION AND CONTROL OF VETERINARY PRACTICE 
AND EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE IRISH REPUBLIC 


14, The veterinary profession in the United Kingdom falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons which, by agreement 
with the Irish Republic, also has certain responsibilities in respect of veterinary 
education given at the two veterinary schools in Dublin. 


15. The control exercised by the Royal College over veterinary practice 
in this country is based primarily on the Veterinary Surgeons Acts 1881 to 
1948. The 1948 Act gave legislative effect to many of the recommendations of 
the Loveday and Chancellor Committees. Under this Act, no person may 
practise veterinary surgery unless he is registered on the Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons or on the Supplementary Veterinary Register or holds a licence 
granted to him under the special provisions of Section 7 of the Act. 


16. The Register of Veterinary Surgeons was first established under the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. It contains the names of those persons who 
have successfully completed a formal course of studies at a veterinary school 
recognised by the Royal College or who have passed an examination set by 
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the Royal College itself. As described in the previous chapter, veterinary 


education in Great Britain leading to a registrable degree is now given in the 
Universities of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Cambridge and 
Bristol. Holders of veterinary degrees awarded by the University of Dublin, 
and by the National University of Ireland are entitled to have their names 
entered on the Register. 


17. In addition to graduates from Great Britain and the Irish Republic, 
those holding veterinary degrees awarded by the Universities of Toronto,* 
Melbourne, Sydney, Queensland and Pretoria may be registered on the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons without further examination. Holders of veterinary 
qualifications obtained at other veterinary schools overseas may be registered 
subject to their diplomas or degrees being recognised by the Royal College and 
to their satisfying its Council, with or without further instruction and examina- 
tion in Great Britain, that an acceptable standard of proficiency has been 
attained. 


18. The Supplementary Register was created by the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1948, with the object of enabling unqualified persons, whose livelihood 
had been dependent upon the practice of veterinary surgery for a specified 
period before the Act came into operation, to continue in practice subject to 
their fulfilling certain conditions. By its very nature this Register is self- 
liquidating and the number of persons entered on it, who are described as 
‘veterinary practitioners’, had dropped from a peak of 305 to 232 by the 
end of 1963. 


19. Under the 1948 Act, the Minister of Agriculture has discretionary 
power to grant licences, subject to certain conditions, to the employees of 
animal welfare societies to carry out a limited range of medical or surgical 
treatment on animals. This dispensation was introduced as a temporary 
expedient because there was a shortage of veterinary surgeons at the time of 
the passing of the Act and a total prohibition of all kinds of veterinary practice 
by unqualified persons might well have seriously curtailed the work of animal 
welfare societies. All such licences are valid only so long as the persons 
concerned remain in the service of the animal welfare organisation by which 
they were employed when the licences were issued. The number of licences 
currently valid is 60; we understand that none has been granted since 1952 
and that none is likely to be issued in future. 


20. We have referred in paragraph 16 to the fact that graduates from the 
two schools in the Irish Republic are entitled to be registered on the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons. The relationship between the profession in the 
United Kingdom and the Republic is governed by the Veterinary Surgeons 
(irish Free State Agreement) Act, 1932, as subsequently modified by Agree- 
ments made between the two countries in 1949 and 1954. The Agreement(') 
made with the Republic in April, 1954, provided for the recognition by the 
Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, of veterinary degrees of universities in the Republic of 





* The University of Toronto has ceased to award a veterinary degree. The degree hitherto 
awarded to students of the Veterinary College at Guelph will, in future, be awarded by the 
newly constituted University of Guelph. 


(1) The Veterinary Surgeons (Agreement with the Republic of Ireland) Order, 1954. 
(S.1. 1954/550). 
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Ireland for the purposes of registration in the United Kingdom. Orders 
were made by the Privy Council in 1956 for this recognition to become effective 
on Ist June 1959, in respect of the two universities concerned, the University 
of Dublin and the National University of Ireland. Equally, the treaty 
relationship confers upon United Kingdom graduates the right to be registered 
on the Register of Veterinary Surgeons for Ireland. 


(2) THE INVESTIGATION BY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS INTO THE NUMBER OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS REQUIRED IN THE FUTURE 


21. In 1961, as a result of suggestions that there might be a grave shortage 
of veterinary surgeons in this country and that the position might well become 
acute unless immediate remedial measures were taken, the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons undertook a preliminary investigation 
into the matter. They took as their starting point the view of the Loveday 
Committee that 220 new veterinary practitioners were needed annually in ~ 
Great Britain but noted that, in arriving at this figure, the Committee did not 
include the output of graduates from the two Irish veterinary schools for 
reasons which were stated in the Committee’s second Report('): 


‘In estimating the future demand [for qualified veterinary surgeons] 
two further factors have to be considered—the possibility of a large 
number of qualified persons from Eire seeking employment in Great 
Britain, and the growing needs of the Colonies. As regards Eire we find 
that over a number of years only a few of the Dublin men (32 over ten 
years) came to Great Britain. The next decade may see an increase in 
this number, but this, if it occurred, would in our view be more than 
offset by the needs of the Colonies which according to our latest informa- 
tion are growing rapidly. The majority of veterinarians in the Colonial 
Services are trained in the United Kingdom. In the past the chief 
endeavour of veterinarians in the Colonies has been to secure control 
over major transmissible diseases of stock responsible for high mortality. 
These major diseases are gradually coming under control, bringing to light 
the fact that they have masked other conditions less spectacular but 
highly important that will demand the close attention of the veterinary 
stafis. The progress of pastoral peoples is largely dependent on the 
improvement of their livestock which is necessary for the adequate pro- 
duction of dairy and other livestock products essential to their higher 
nutrition and general social advancement. Many more veterinarians will 
be required to effect control of diseases of stock and improve the types 
of animals by the application of sound genetical and nutritional knowledge.’ 


22. If the Loveday Committee was correct in estimating that 220 new 
veterinary graduates would be required annually in Great Britain and if the 
domestic needs of the Irish Republic absorb 40 of the annual output of graduates 
from the two veterinary schools in Dublin, an addition of 260 graduates to the 
United Kingdom Register is required each year to avert any shortage. In fact, 
this figure was reached only once in the period between 1947 and 1959 and it 
therefore followed that, if the foregoing assumptions were correct, there was a 


(1) Paragraph 8. 


cumulative deficiency of 419 graduates over the twelve academic years in 
question. 


23. The situation, therefore, in 1961, appeared to the Council of the Royal 
College to be as follows: 


* (i) 
(il) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


the intake of veterinary surgeons to the profession since 1947 has been 
below the level recommended in the Loveday Report of 1944; 


it is unlikely that the present facilities for training will permit of any 
major increase in the present output of veterinary surgeons from the 
existing schools, particularly if a proper contribution is to be made 
in the United Kingdom to the education of overseas veterinarians; 


there is evidence that the demand for veterinary surgeons in this 
country, at present, exceeds the supply and there is an undoubted 
world shortage of veterinary services brought about by the needs of 
the developing countries; 


the Council can find no evidence of any probable reduction in the 
demand for veterinary services at home or abroad and consider that 
there may well be an increase; 


it would appear possible that the existing schools could meet the 
demand up to 1965 or even to 1970 but beyond that point additional 
graduates must come from a new school.’ 


24. The Council of the College accordingly recommended that a detailed 
inquiry should be undertaken into the future requirements for veterinary 
services in relation to the facilities for veterinary training in Great Britain. 


PART II 
VETERINARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


CHAPTER Il. THE SUPPLY OF VETERINARY GRADUATES 


25. Table I shows the increase in the numbers of veterinary surgeons on the 
main Register of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at ten-year intervals 
from 31st December 1933 to 31st December 1963, together with an estimate 
of the numbers likely to be on the Register at 31st December 1973. This 
estimate is the result of an actuarial calculation which assumes the continuance 
of admissions into the veterinary schools at the levels shown in paragraph 167 
and of an estimated output of 284 graduates a year. The proportion of 
retired veterinary surgeons entered on the Register at any given time is 
estimated to be seven per cent of the total. The Table does not include 
members of the Royal College whose names appear on the Commonwealth, 
Colonial and Foreign Lists or those whose names are entered on the Supple- 
mentary Veterinary Register. It should be emphasised that not all those whose 
names appear on the Register are employed in the United Kingdom. Appendix 
2 gives more detailed information supplied by the Royal College on their 
distribution and employment. 


TABLE I 
Active members 
Increase in Percentage on Register 
Date Total number 10 year increase assuming 7% of 
on Register period in 10 year total members 
period to be retired 
31.12.33 3,380 — : — 3,143 
31.12.43 4,225 845 2507, 3,929 
31.12.53 5,576 1,351 3772 5,186 
31.12.63 7,110 1,534 vad ew 6,612 
31.12.73 8,977 1,867 26% 8,349 


26. Of the 7,110 veterinary surgeons whose names were entered on the 
Register at the end of 1963, 5,366 were resident in the United Kingdom and, 
of these, 4,992 were in active employment. According to the figures supplied 
by the Royal College the strength of the resident veterinary profession in the 
Irish Republic at the same date was 829, or approximately 11.6 per cent of the 
total number of veterinary surgeons on the Register. If the demand for 
veterinary graduates in the United Kingdom and the Republic respectively 
follows the pattern we expect, the number of graduates from the two Dublin 
veterinary schools (54) is likely to be greater than is necessary to meet fore- 
seeable requirements in the Republic itself. On the assumption that the 
Republic will require between 33 and 40 new graduates each year, then between 
140 and 210 over the next ten years will be available for employment elsewhere 
and some no doubt will seek their careers in the United Kingdom. If, however, 
work in the Republic absorbs only half the output of the graduates of the 
Dublin schools, then the number of Irish-trained veterinarians available for 
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Cc 


work outside the Republic by the end of the next decade will be 270. Of the 
1,099 veterinarians shown in Appendix 2 as practising overseas, many came 
to this country solely to obtain their professional qualification and had no 
intention of remaining here; it is estimated that more than half are unlikely 
to return to the United Kingdom for employment. 


27. The wastage rate in the British veterinary schools is likely to fall from 
the present figure of about 15 per cent to not more than 10 per cent because 
most failures have hitherto occurred at the end of the first year and an increasing 
number of students now have qualifications which enable them to start directly 
on preclinical work. In the Irish schools, the annual output of which is, or is 
expected to be, roughly double that of a few years ago, students have to pass 
the first year science examination to be eligible to enter on the veterinary course, 
so that effective selection takes place at the end of the first year. A further 
factor of which account has to be taken is that, with the establishment of 
veterinary schools in East and West Africa, it will no longer be necessary to 
reserve sO many undergraduate places in the British veterinary schools for 
students from overseas. In this event, the number of home graduates may 
increase by about 20 each year from 1970 onwards. 


28. Appendix 3 shows the undergraduate student population at the British 
and Irish veterinary schools from 1953/54 to 1963/64 and the annual intake 
figures during the same period. 


CHAPTER IV. THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


29. The evidence given to us, both in Committee and during our visits to 
veterinary schools, indicated that the courses of study provided at the present 
time which, on average, occupy about five years, are generally regarded as 
being suitable to enable students to embark on a career in general practice. 


30. The veterinary curriculum contains a wide spread of scientific subjects. 
None of these can be studied in the detail which is usual in the selected major 
subjects in a science honours course. It was suggested to us that it might be 
possible for students to be offered options within the undergraduate course 
so that some could concentrate on such subjects as pathology, physiology or 
bacteriology to the restriction or exclusion of some other parts of the course. 
In our view, this would destroy the balance of the course which has been 
evolved to suit those who wish to go into general practice and at the same 
time to give a broadly based training in veterinary science. The FAO/WHO 
Expert Panel on Veterinary Education which has been studying this subject 
shares our view that there should not be specialisation in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 


31. We were told on several occasions that, while the standard of those 
presenting themselves for the veterinary course was generally good, the 
profession did not appear to be attracting its fair share of the best talent among 
those leaving school. If this is true, it is in our opinion due to an imperfect 
appreciation of the nature and scope of the opportunities open to the holder 
of a veterinary degree. To a large proportion of the public, particularly 
those living in towns, a veterinary surgeon is thought of as someone solely 
concerned with domestic pets. The vastly greater and more important 
agricultural side of the profession’s activities, with its wide scientific con- 
notations, is little realised and no doubt for that reason the majority of 
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scientifically minded pupils in public and grammar schools, many of whom have 
predominantly urban backgrounds, seldom consider veterinary medicine as a 
possible career. 


32. It is clear that the efforts of veterinary schools to improve the standard 
of teaching have been handicapped by failure to recruit staff of the right calibre 
in adequate numbers. Out of a total of 310 teachers in the six veterinary 
schools in May 1963, 225 held veterinary qualifications. We realise that 
there will always be a place in veterinary schools, particularly in their pre- 
clinical departments, for teachers who do not have a veterinary qualification 
and we recognise the important contribution which these teachers can make 
to veterinary education. At the same time, it is obviously desirable that the 
teaching of veterinary students should to a considerable degree be in the hands 
of those who, by the very nature of their earlier training, are able to relate 
their subject to the probiems which the student, when qualified, is likely to 
meet. The fact is that veterinary schools have not so far been able to recruit 
to their staffs a sufficient number of veterinary graduates with the necessary 
scientific training and research experience. This serious state of affairs is, 
undoubtedly, due to the lack of adequate facilities for postgraduate training 
and research from which all six veterinary schools in this country suffer to a 
greater or lesser degree. In our view, the position can never improve until 
these deficiencies are remedied. 


CHAPTER V. FACILITIES FOR POSTGRADUATE STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH 


33. We have already recognised that one of the principal tasks of our 
veterinary schools is to produce graduates suitable for general practice or for 
other types of veterinary work not requiring specialist preparation. There is, 
however, no doubt in our minds that, even for this majority group, it would 
greatly enhance the educational background of the profession and improve the 
standard of practice of veterinary medicine if teaching were undertaken in an 
atmosphere of research. 


34. We were greatly impressed during our visit to the Royal Veterinary 
College in Stockholm with the excellence of the arrangements for research. 
The various departments of the College are generously staffed. Teachers have 
excellent facilities for their own research work and, in addition, each department 
is able to provide well-equipped accommodation for postgraduate students. 
This state of affairs is in sharp contrast to the generality of conditions which 
we found in the veterinary schools of Great Britain. 


35. Our enquiries have led us to conclude that there are three main reasons 
for the small number of veterinary graduates at present engaged in postgraduate 
training in the universities and for the relatively small amount of research 
the teaching staff is able to undertake: 


(a) few veterinary students enter a university with a research career in 
mind and few students interested in a research career opt for a veterinary 
course; 

(b) the accommodation and facilities for postgraduates and research work 
in veterinary schools fall far below even minimal requirements; 
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(c) the value of postgraduate awards compares unfavourably with the ~ 
salaries which newly qualified veterinary graduates can command; 
moreover, the successful completion of a further course of study does 
not enable a postgraduate to obtain a sufficiently high salary to com- 
pensate for his earlier low level of remuneration. 


36. Unfortunately, the research worker or teacher is too often regarded as 
a dedicated person to whom financial rewards are of little consequence. 
While we would not wish in any way to underrate the great importance of 
devotion to a calling, it seems to us entirely wrong that dedication should in so 
many cases be penalised by substantial financial loss. With one or two 
notable exceptions, postgraduate awards tenable in the years immediately 
following the successful completion of the long undergraduate veterinary 
course, are insufficient in value so that the potential research worker is attracted 
to other types of career the immediate financial returns of which are so much 
better. Appendix 5 shows the principal postgraduate awards available to 
persons with a veterinary qualification. 


37. The number, as distinct from the value, of postgraduate awards available 
at the present time is probably sufficient for the relatively few students who 
are prepared to accept them at the existing rates. If, however, the changes 
we recommend later in this Report come about and more students are attracted 
to careers in research and teaching, the number of awards would have to be 
substantially increased. 


38. Despite the great lack of proper accommodation for postgraduate 
teaching, we must pay tribute to the efforts which are being made in some 
departments to carry out research and to the high standard which is often 
reached in almost impossible physical conditions. Although some research 
very relevant to veterinary problems can be carried out in non-veterinary 
departments, the fundamental weakness to which we draw attention will not 
be rectified until the lack of accommodation and facilities for research in 
veterinary departments themselves has been remedied. However, before this 
can be done, it will be necessary in some cases to bring the undergraduate 
accommodation up to accepted university standards. 
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PART Hil 


DEPLOYMENT OF VETERINARY SURGEONS ON THE 
REGISTER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


CHAPTER VI. IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Private Practice 


39. According to information supplied by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons(!), there were 3,672 veterinary surgeons in private practice at 31st 
December 1963, an increase of 74 per cent in the twenty years since 1944. 
In addition there were 232 veterinary practitioners, i.e. those persons whose 
names are entered on the Supplementary Veterinary Register, almost all of 
whom were engaged in private practice. 


40. The majority of veterinary practices deal with both farm animals and 
domestic pets and the proportion of time devoted to each category depends 
very largely on the location of the individual practice. Although some 
practices in the larger urban areas are engaged exclusively on small-animal 
work, it is usual for veterinarians in country districts to devote at least some 
of their time to the treatment and care of household pets. The increasing 
interest in small-animal work can be gauged from the fact that membership 
of the British Small Animals Veterinary Association has grown from 200 in 
1959 to over 800 today. 


41. The demands made on small-animal practices are more or less constant 
throughout the year. In farm practices, however, the position is different 
and they must be so staffed as to be able to cope with the peak loads brought 
about by the farming cycle. Work is not spread evenly throughout the year 
and the periods of spring and autumn calvings, for example, inevitably throw 
a heavy seasonal burden on veterinary surgeons in country districts. It 
follows, therefore, that in almost every predominantly agricultural practice 
there are periods of relative slackness during which it might be supposed that 
routine work postponed during the busier months could be carried out. To 
some extent this is done but, by the very nature of things, these quieter times 
frequently coincide with periods when, owing to the pressures of haymaking 
or harvest, the farmer is most reluctant to spare men to assist the veterinary 
surgeon. This trend has become intensified in recent years with the spread 
of mechanisation and the contraction of the agricultural labour force. In 
some cases, the problem has become so acute that veterinary surgeons cannot 
rely on obtaining help from farm hands, for example, to control animals. 
They have, therefore, no alternative but to take their own lay assistants with 
them. 


42. From the evidence we have received there appears to be a shortage of 
veterinary surgeons in some country districts. For reasons which we find it 
hard to understand, these shortages do not always occur in remote areas or in 


(1) See Appendix 2. 
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those which might be regarded as less conducive to the establishment of a _ 
successful general practice. On the whole, adequate veterinary facilities are 
available in most areas and this state of affairs is probably due to the Ministry’s 
policy of employing private veterinary surgeons as Local Veterinary Inspectors 
(L.V.Is.). Some 2,600 veterinarians in private practice carry out work for the 
Ministry on a fee basis. 


43. Almost all veterinary practices employ lay persons in various capacities. 
In some cases they act as surgery receptionists or as secretaries and, in addition, 
may give active assistance to their employers in carrying out their professional 
work. Such lay assistants are essential if proper use is to be made of expensively 
trained veterinary manpower. The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has instituted a system to set up a cadre of Animal Nursing Auxiliaries limited 
at present to assisting in small-animal practices. 


(b) The State Veterinary Service 
(i) Historical and general 


44. The structure of the State Veterinary Service is shown in Table II. 
The Service had its origin in the Cattle Plague Department of the Home Office 
which was formed in 1865. It was transferred in the following year to the 
Privy Council and again, in 1889, to the newly created Board of Agriculture. 
In its present form, the Service dates from 1938 when the veterinary staff of 
the then Diseases of Animals Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries was amalgamated with that of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland and with certain veterinary services hitherto maintained by local 
authorities. 


45. The structure and staff establishment of the State Veterinary Service 
is shown in Table II. 


46. The State Veterinary Service has general responsibility for discharging 
all the functions of the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland under the Diseases of Animals Act 1950 which, broadly, are to prevent 
the introduction of, and to control when they occur, such animal and poultry 
diseases as are considered to be of economic or public health importance. 
It has special interests and responsibilities in connection with notifiable diseases, 
such as anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever, fowl pest and some 
forms of tuberculosis, and many visits abroad are made by members of the 
State Veterinary Service in connection with foot-and-mouth disease control, 
the importation of animals and meat, etc. Close contact is maintained with 
international organisations. Such overseas visits and international contacts 
ensure that the Service keeps abreast of developments in veterinary science 
and that the danger of disease being introduced through the importation of 
animals, meat products and animal feeding stuffs is minimised. 


(ii) The Field Service 

47. At 31st December 1963, the complement (303) of the Field Service in 
the basic Veterinary Officer grade was 25 under strength. It has, in the past, 
experienced great difficulty in discharging all its responsibilities and has had 
to work under extreme pressure during outbreaks of disease. We were told 
that the need for a further 30 posts had been recognised but that these will 
not be authorised until all existing vacancies are filled. The addition of 
these 30 posts will bring the number of Veterinary Officers (Grades I and II) 
to 333. The total complement for all veterinary grades will then be 470. 
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48. Apart from its duties directly concerned with the notifiable diseases, 
the staff of the Field Service has a wide range of responsibilities including: 


(a) the regular tuberculin testing of cattle, the clinical examination of 
dairy herds, the calfhood vaccination scheme against brucellosis, the 
control of disease in flocks belonging to members of the Poultry Stock 
Improvement Plans; 


(b) the inspection of premises used for the storage and manufacture of 
veterinary therapeutic substances, of markets and premises concerned 
with processing animal products, and of animals and poultry or animal 
and poultry products for export; 


(c) animal and poultry transit regulations and 


(d) oversight of disease control in artificial insemination centres. 

In addition, the Field Service takes part in surveys and field experiments con- 
nected with the control of certain animal and poultry diseases and in con- 
junction with the Ministry’s Food Standards, Safety and Slaughterhouse 
Policy Division, its members inspect slaughterhouses from the point of view 
of hygiene and the prevention of unnecessary suffering to animals. In some 
parts of Scotland meat inspection is carried out regularly by members of the 
Field Service; in England and Wales their services are available for this purpose, 
on certain conditions, to any local authority which experiences difficulty in 
servicing all the slaughterhouses in its district. Two members of the Field 
Service are permanently stationed in South America to ensure, so far as is 
possible, that meat from Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay is exported to 
the United Kingdom in conformity with existing agreements. They also 
maintain liaison with the governments concerned on veterinary matters. 


49. The Field Service could not carry out all its duties without the assistance 
of the veterinary surgeons in private practice referred to in paragraph 42 who 
are engaged on a part-time basis as Local Veterinary Inspectors. 


50. The Ministry’s whole-time veterinary staff in the Field Service is aided 
by 152 technical assistants, 50 of whom are in the senior grade. Without these 
officers, it would be necessary to increase the number of professional staff. 


(iii) The Veterinary Laboratories 


51. The Central Veterinary Laboratory at Weybridge, the Laboratory at 
Lasswade near Edinburgh, established in 1917 and 1938 respectively, together 
with the Cattle Breeding Centre at Reading, have a total complement of 83 
professional officers. At 31st December 1963, there were 75 professional 
officers in post, 58 of whom had veterinary qualifications. 


52. The main function of these laboratories is to provide the scientific 
basis for controlling disease in animals and poultry. An important part of 
the work of the laboratories is to establish reliable diagnostic methods which 
are an essential prerequisite to the initiation of soundly based measures for the 
control of diseases. The investigations involved are generally of the applied 
kind and concern the notifiable diseases (other than foot-and-mouth disease) 
and diseases which are of economic importance. Frequently, however, this 
work leads the staff of the laboratories into studies of a more fundamental 
nature. In addition, the Central Veterinary Laboratory manufactures certain 
biological preparations used in official disease control schemes, such as 
tuberculin, brucella abortus (strain 19) vaccine and crystal violet vaccine. It 
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tests therapeutic substances imported or manufactured under the terms of the 
Diseases of Animals (Therapeutic Substances) Order, 1952(‘), and also fulfils 
an important function as a national and international reference laboratory for 
various biological preparations. 


53. The laboratories maintain liaison with veterinary research at home and 
abroad and co-operate with the medical profession in the study of diseases 
common to man and animals. 


54. At 31st December 1963, the laboratories had an authorised complement 
of 288 non-professional officers of whom 277 were in post; 55 of these were 
in the Experimental Officer class, 121 in the Scientific Assistant class and 101 
in the Laboratory Assistant class. In addition there were 99 animal attendants. 


(iv) The Veterinary Investigation Service 


55. The Veterinary Investigation Service operates through 18 centres in 
England and Wales and a nineteenth is in the course of construction. It has 
an authorised complement of 58 professional officers, all of whom must hold 
veterinary qualifications. At 3lst December 1963, there was one vacancy. 


56. The Veterinary Investigation Service grew out of the agricultural 
advisory service provided by universities and agricultural colleges which was 
set up just before the 1914-1918 War. When the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service was established in October 1946 under the provisions of 
the Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 1944, it was decided, on 
account of the established pattern of private veterinary practice that advice 
on veterinary matters other than on poultry problems should not be given 
direct to farmers, as happened in the case of the other advisory services, but 
should be channelled through their private veterinary surgeons. From the 
outset, the Veterinary Investigation Service was incorporated into the Ministry’s 
Animal Health Division which already had close ties with veterinary surgeons 
in the field. 


57. The Veterinary Investigation Service is now well established as a 
diagnostic and consultant service for veterinary surgeons in private practice 
who are faced with herd or flock problems the solution of which is beyond 
their own resources. In addition to its advisory work on diagnosis, the 
Service conducts field trials and, on occasion, plays a considerable part in 
disease surveys. It performs a valuable service in keeping private veterinary 
surgeons in touch with the results of latest research and, also, in keeping them 
and the Ministry informed about the disease position in different parts of the 
country. 


58. At 31st December 1963, the Ministry’s Veterinary Investigation Service 
had a complement, including part-time employees, of 112 non-professional 
officers of whom 109 were in post; 17 of these were in the Experimental Officer 
class, 61 in the Scientific Assistant class and 31 in the Laboratory Attendant 
class. In addition there were 16 animal attendants. 


59. Veterinary Investigation Centres in Scotland, which employ 17 
veterinary surgeons, are attached to the three Agricultural Colleges and form 
no part either of the Ministry or of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for Scotland. They do, however, derive financial support from the Scottish 
Department. There is close co-operation with the Ministry’s Animal Health 


(1) S.1. 1952/1933. 
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Division and the Deputy Director of Veterinary Field Services who is stationed 
in Edinburgh acts as adviser to the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for Scotland on questions affecting Scottish Veterinary Investigation Centres. 


(v) Current Official Disease Control Schemes 


60. Tuberculosis. Bovine tuberculosis has been virtually eradicated since the 
institution of the first Attested Herds Scheme in 1935. For the first three 
years, official testing was carried out by the veterinary staff of the Ministry and 
of the Scottish Department of Agriculture with some help from veterinary 
surgeons in private practice but, following the extension of the Scheme in 1938 
to cattle other than dairy animals, it became essential to enlist the services of a 
far greater number. The whole of Great Britain was declared an “‘attested 
area’’ in October, 1960. The incidence of reactors in cattle tested during the 
years 1961-1963 is shown in Table III. 


61. The bulk of routine tuberculin testing is carried out by local veterinary 
inspectors although during the past year Ministry veterinary officers have 
participated in this work to a greater extent. The graph on page 20 shows the 
fees paid annually to L.V.Is. for tuberculin testing and for other duties carried 
out on Ministry behalf from 1945 to 1963. 


62. It is estimated that the routine tuberculin testing of herds, including 
repeat tests where reactors were disclosed, but excluding travelling time, 
provided full-time employment for the equivalent of 510 veterinary surgeons 
in 1963. At this time about five-sixths of the herds in Great Britain were 
being tested annually; the remainder were in “‘two-yearly testing areas’, 
principally in Scotland and Wales where the programme is further advanced. 
In practice, it has been found that even in these latter areas about one quarter 
of all herds are still tested annually for one reason or another. 


63. Calfhood vaccination against brucellosis. Prior to May 1962, female 
calves could be vaccinated with Strain 19 vaccine under the official scheme 
from the age of four months to the time of first service at a cost of 2s. 6d. per 
head to the farmer. Local veterinary inspectors carried out the majority of 
vaccinations, which were done at the time of tuberculin tests or when they 
were on the farm for some other official purpose; it was usual, therefore, for a 
year’s crop of female calves to be vaccinated during one visit. It is not possible 
to estimate with any degree of accuracy what this work represented in terms 
of full-time employment. 


64. On Ist May 1962, the Ministry introduced a new calf vaccination 
service for which no charge is made to the farmer. This service restricts 
vaccination to female calves between the 15lst and 240th day of life and it is 
now more difficult to vaccinate all eligible calves at the time of tuberculin tests. 
A larger number of special visits to farms for calf vaccination purposes is 
consequently necessary. By 31st December 1963, 83,611 applications had 
been received for the service and during the preceding twelve months 582,919 
calves were vaccinated. It is estimated that these vaccinations would have 
occupied some 87 veterinary surgeons working full-time. 


65. Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have 
occurred intermittently in Great Britain since 1839. A slaughter policy has 
been operating since 1892 and the disease has been eliminated on every occasion 
on which it has appeared in this country. In 1962 there were only five out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease here; during 1963 there was none. 
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66. Whenever the disease appears in this country, irrespective of the size 
of the initial outbreak, it represents a very serious threat to livestock. For 
example, during a single week in November 1960, following the first reported 
case, 85 separate outbreaks occurred in widely scattered areas from Norfolk 
to Aberdeen and Orkney. Tocope with the situation, 225 whole-time veterinary 
staff were drafted into the affected areas; they were assisted by 43 temporary 
veterinary inspectors and 50 technical assistants. This series of outbreaks 
was closely followed by another involving a different virus type and the country 
was not entirely clear of the disease until April 1961. 


67. When foot-and-mouth disease is present on this scale, the work of all 
the Ministry’s veterinary staff is disrupted and more of their routine work 
has to be delegated to local veterinary inspectors. In order to cope with 
outbreaks as rapidly as possible, it is essential to maintain a completely adequate 
and mobile whole-time staff. If outbreaks are stamped out swiftly, there is 
the minimum disturbance of the other essential work of the whole-time 
Ministry staff. | 


68. Swine Fever. Swine fever has been a notifiable disease in Great Britain 
since 1879. A slaughter policy was re-introduced in March 1963 and all 
infected and contact pigs are destroyed; to minimise the likelihood of further 
outbreaks, there is no salvage of carcases. The slaughter policy does not 
make heavy demands on the time of veterinary surgeons in private practice 
but extensive outbreaks occupy much of the field staff’s time. 


69. The Registered Vaccinated Herds Scheme, introduced in 1953, was 
designed to provide facilities for breeders to obtain the greatest possible 
protection for their herds and to provide store pigs protected against swine 
fever. It was estimated in June 1963, that between 11 and 14 million pigs 
out of a total of 11 million were being vaccinated each year with crystal violet 
vaccine under the scheme. We were informed that, in a number of veterinary 
practices, particularly in East Anglia, up to one-third of the gross income was 
derived from crystal violet vaccination. 


70. Fowl Pest. The compulsory slaughter of flocks infected with fowl pest 
commenced in 1947. It made great demands on the whole-time veterinary 
field staff. After consideration of the recommendations of the Plant Com- 
mittee(‘), it was decided to abandon the slaughter policy in England and Wales, 
except for the per-acute type of the disease, as from 31st March 1963. A dead 
vaccine is being made available at a subsidised price to poultry owners in 
England and Wales until 31st December 1964. In Scotland the slaughter policy 
will continue so long as the disease remains at its present very low level; 
vaccination is allowed but no subsidised vaccine is sold. 


71. While the slaughter policy was in operation in England and Wales, 
work on fowl pest absorbed the time of the equivalent of 100 whole-time 
veterinary staff and some 50 technical assistants each year. The change in 
policy has released some of the veterinary staff involved for other work. 
However, the disease remains notifiable and each reported case must be 
investigated by Ministry staff. We understand that experience so far is that a 
considerable number of inquiries have to be made by whole-time veterinary 
officers and a good deal of time is being spent by them and by the laboratories 
on differential diagnosis where other respiratory diseases are present. 





Oa Report of the Committee on Fowl Pest Policy, 1962 (Cad. 1664). 
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72. The Poultry Stock Improvement Plan for England and Wales and the 
Scottish Poultry Stock Improvement Scheme. These are voluntary schemes 
designed to assist poultry keepers to increase egg yields, to improve the type 
and quality of table birds and to obtain good healthy stock. The Animal 
Health Division of the Ministry is responsible for the blood testing of registered 
flocks for pullorum disease and for veterinary advice to flock owners. Blood 
testing on the farm is done by technical assistants under the general super- 
vision and guidance of veterinary officers. So far this has not formed a major 
part of the work of the veterinary field staff. Post-mortem examination of 
carcases of birds from these flocks is carried out at the Ministry laboratories 
at Weybridge and Lasswade. 

(c) University Teaching 

73. So far as numbers alone are concerned, at the time we enquired in 
May 1963, the teaching staff at the six veterinary schools totalled 310. Of 
these, 225 held registrable veterinary degrees. 

74. The number of teachers with veterinary qualifications has increased 
by 162 or by two and a half times since 1944. This is only partly due to the 
setting up of the new schools at Cambridge and Bristol because members of the 
teaching staff with veterinary qualifications at the older schools have increased 
from 68 to 170 over the same period. This expansion was accompanied by 
many problems, not the least of which was the difficulty experienced in finding 
a sufficient number of veterinary graduates with appropriate academic back- 
grounds. 

(d) Whole-time Research 

75. According to statistics supplied by the Royal College (see Appendix 2) 
there were 323 veterinary surgeons engaged in whole-time research in research 
institutes and commercial organisations on 3lst December 1963. This 
represents a ninefold increase since 1944. At the time when interest in research 
into animal disease was developing in this country, the veterinary schools 
were neither staffed nor equipped to take part. Consequently, much veterinary 
research which might otherwise have been done in the schools was carried out 
elsewhere in general and specialist laboratories. The pharmaceutical industry, 
which is a major employer of veterinary surgeons in research, does much to 
develop chemotherapeutic and biological products for the prevention and cure 
of animal diseases. The Agricultural Research Council fosters research of a 
fundamental and applied nature in its own and other institutes. Research is 
being carried out by privately financed organisations such as the Animal 
Health Trust. 

76. The figures in the previous paragraph do not, of course, tell the complete 
story. Many veterinary surgeons not included in the “‘Research”’ section of 
Appendix 2 carry out research work in addition to their other responsibilities. 
For example, nearly all the veterinary staff of the Ministry’s laboratories, 
including the Veterinary Investigation Service, devote varying amounts of their 
time to research projects. The research effort of the university teachers and 
of persons attached to veterinary schools specifically for research work, is not 
reflected in the statistics. 

(e) Meat Inspection 

77. Veterinary surgeons are employed in a whole-time capacity to supervise 
meat inspection at some of the larger slaughterhouses. At the time we 
enquired there were 18 such posts in England and Wales and seven in Scotland. 
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England and Wales 


78. The Medical Officer of Health is responsible to the local authorities, 
i.e. the County Boroughs, Boroughs, Urban District and Rural District 
Councils, for meat inspection. The Food and Drugs Act, 1955, lays down that 
the authorised officers who carry out inspection shall be: 

(i) the Medical Officer of Health, or 

(ii) the Public Health Inspector of the local authority, or 

(iii) a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons employed by 
a local authority for the purpose of meat inspection, or 

(iv) an officer of a local authority having qualifications prescribed by 
regulation. At the present time this means, in effect, holders of the 
certificates in Meat Inspection of the Royal Society for the Promotion 
of Health and the Royal Sanitary Association of Scotland, or the 
Certificate of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for Meat 
Detention Officers in Northern Ireland. 


79. The Ministry’s Food Standards, Safety and Slaughterhouse Policy 
Division has a small veterinary staff to advise local authorities on matters 
connected with meat inspection and hygiene. The field veterinary staff of 
Animal Health Division of the Ministry advise in connection with conditions 
of slaughter, slaughterhouses and on meat inspection problems. These duties 
make a small call on the field staff’s time and, over the year, would not occupy 
many man-hours. 


80. There are approximately 2,500 slaughterhouses in England and Wales, 
compared with 4,500 in 1956 and 12,000 before the War; they are situated in 
some 1,100 local authority districts. The majority of the slaughterhouses are 
relatively small and in 1962, 91 per cent of all animals were dealt with in 24 
per cent of the slaughterhouses. Where Veterinary Meat Inspectors are not 
employed, Public Health Inspectors who, in most cases, have many other 
duties to carry out, are responsible for meat inspection often over large areas 
and in a number of small and scattered slaughterhouses. We understand 
that some local authorities engage veterinary surgeons in private practice to 
carry out meat inspection duties but it has not been possible to ascertain the 
exact number so employed nor the total amount of time they spend on this 
work. It is not likely to be substantial. 


Scotland 


81. In Scotland the responsibilities of the Department of Home and Health 
for meat inspection are exercised through local authorities. Under the Food 
(Meat Inspection) (Scotland) Regulations, 1961(1), every local authority is 
obliged to appoint a Veterinary Meat Inspector, and the role of veterinarians 
in this connection is similar to that of their professional colleagues in many 
European countries. The Department also has the duty of supervising 
slaughterhouse construction and facilities, hygiene and the standard of meat 
inspection. 


82. The Ministry’s Deputy Director of Veterinary Field Services in 
Edinburgh is responsible to the Department of Home and Health in an advisory 
capacity for the exercise of its functions in relation to standards of meat in- 
spection, hygiene and the enforcement of the Slaughter of Animals (Prevention 
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of Cruelty) (Scotland) Regulations, 1955(1). He also provides local authori-— 
ties with an advisory service on matters connected with meat inspection 
which, in practice, is given through the Ministry’s senior veterinary staff 
stationed in Scotland. These officers maintain close contact with Veterinary 
Meat Inspectors, Meat Inspectors, Medical Officers of Health and Local 
Authorities. 


83. The Food (Meat Inspection) (Scotland) Regulations, 1961 contain 
provisions about the qualifications of meat inspectors and the manner in which 
inspections should be carried out. There is provision for ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspection of animals intended for human consumption, including 
special veterinary inspection of those suffering from disease. 


84. Two classes of local authority officers are normally appointed for the 
purposes of the Regulations; the Veterinary Meat Inspector who is a veterinary 
surgeon, and the Meat Inspector, who holds the Certificate of the Royal 
Sanitary Association of Scotland or its equivalent, and who may only detain 
meat. In two local authority areas, the Medical Officers of Health, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, carry out the full duties of a Veterinary 
Meat Inspector except those relating to ante-mortem inspection. 


85. Seven whole-time Veterinary Meat Inspectors are employed in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dundee and in Dyce in Aberdeenshire. Veterinary officers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food regularly carry out meat inspection 
duties in 22 of the 120 slaughterhouses in regular use. These 22 slaughterhouses 
are situated in seven local authority areas. The work does not, however, 
represent a great burden upon the field service, occupying, in total, rather less 
than the equivalent of one full-time veterinary surgeon per annum. Elsewhere, 
except at the two slaughterhouses where Medical Officers of Health undertake 
meat inspection, veterinary surgeons in private practice are engaged on a 
part-time basis and may be required to visit the slaughterhouse on those days 
on which killing takes place. Alternatively, and this is the usual practice in 
smaller slaughterhouses, a veterinary surgeon is called in only when meat is 
detained by a Meat Inspector. 


(f) Other Employment 

86. According to the statistics provided by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, rather less than 100 veterinary surgeons are employed in fields other 
than those already mentioned in this part of the Report. These include 
Animal Welfare Societies, British Railways, the Cattle Breeding Centres, and 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps (see Appendix 2). 
(g) Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Channel Islands 

87. At the time we enquired, there were 240 veterinary surgeons in Northern 
Ireland. Of these, 122 were in Government employment, the great majority 
being in the field service. The Northern Ireland State Veterinary 
Service is organised on similar lines to that of Great Britain, except that the 
largest administrative unit is the county. There is not, as yet, an equivalent 
of the Veterinary Investigation Service. In addition to duties connected with 
general administration of animal health legislation, including the Attested 
Herds Scheme and the Brucellosis Eradication Scheme, the veterinary service 
in Northern Ireland has responsibilities in the fields of artificial insemination, 
the Fatstock Guarantee Scheme and meat inspection. There is a veterinary 
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research division of the state service at Stormont, which is closely linked with 
the Faculty of Agriculture of Queen’s University, Belfast. Most veterinary 
surgeons in private practice are approved for tuberculin testing duties on 
behalf of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


88. At the end of 1963 there were six veterinary surgeons in the Isle of Man 
of whom two were in Government Service, and the remaining four in private 
practice. The government veterinary officers are responsible to the Isle of 
Man Board of Agriculture for running the Animal Health Division of the 
Board. Two veterinary surgeons are understood to be engaged part-time in 
giving instruction to agricultural students. 


89. There were three veterinary surgeons in Guernsey at the end of 1963, 
one of whom was employed in a part-time capacity by the States Government. 


90. Jersey had ten veterinary surgeons at the end of 1963, one of whom was 
employed part-time by the States Government. 


CHAPTER VII. OUTSIDE THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) The Irish Republic 


91. According to figures supplied by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 829 of those whose names were entered on the Register at the end 
of 1963 were in the Irish Republic. Of these, 116 were in Government service 
and 48 were employed at the two Dublin veterinary schools. Enquiries made 
in January 1964 indicated that there were approximately 1,000 veterinary 
surgeons actually working in the Republic, but this number includes some 
who are normally resident in the United Kingdom and who were, at the time, 
assisting the Republic with its bovine tuberculosis eradication scheme. 


92. The number of veterinary surgeons in private practice in the Republic 
has risen by over 30 per cent during the past ten years and the Government 
veterinary service also has expanded. The combined teaching staff at the 
two veterinary schools in Dublin has increased threefold over the same period. 


93. The most important single contributory factor in the increase in the 
numbers of veterinary surgeons in private practice was the introduction in 
1954 of the Republic’s bovine tuberculosis eradication scheme. We were told 
that this scheme created such a demand for veterinary surgeons that, at one 
time, about 140 veterinarians from the United Kingdom were employed on it. 
Twenty of the twenty-six counties of the Republic are already attested and 
intensive measures are, we understand, in operation in the remaining six 
counties. 


94. At the time we enquired, we were informed that the Government 
veterinary service was considerably under strength and that 34 vacancies 
existed. 


95. We understand that it has been possible to do little in recent years to 
induce veterinarians to undertake postgraduate training in the Republic due 
principally to the pressure of work arising from the intensive bovine tuberculosis 
clearance programme and to the general shortage of veterinary surgeons. 


(b) Other Countries 

96. We have not been able to obtain precise figures of the numbers of 
British veterinary surgeons in posts abroad. According to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, over 1,000 of those whose names are entered on the 
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United Kingdom Register are either in practice or holding appointments . 
outside the United Kingdom and the Irish Republic. Probably less than half 
of these individuals are ordinarily domiciled in this country; the remainder 
are citizens of Commonwealth and other countries who, although they possess 
qualifications registrable in the United Kingdom, have no intention of seeking 
a livelihood here. 


97. One of the complicating factors in connection with the employment of 
British veterinary surgeons overseas at the present time has been the change 
from colonial to independent status of African territories where previously 
almost the entire veterinary service was manned by British personnel. Un- 
certainties about the future have caused a high proportion of these officers to 
return to the United Kingdom or to seek employment elsewhere. 


98. In addition to employment in government veterinary services, some 
British veterinary surgeons are engaged in teaching in overseas veterinary 
schools, while others are in private practice. According to information 
supplied by the Association of the British Pharmaceutical Industry, approxi- 
mately 16 British veterinary surgeons are employed by pharmaceutical firms in 
posts overseas. 
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PART IV 
FUTURE NEEDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


CHAPTER VII. IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Private Practice 


99. In our view it is unlikely that the demand for the services of veterinary 
surgeons in private practice will diminish; it may indeed become greater as 
new problems arise and if more emphasis is placed upon the prevention and 
treatment of disease on a flock and herd basis. Nevertheless, we have received 
some evidence which suggests that because of the increase in the numbers of 
veterinary surgeons in private practice since 1944 and the estimated increase 
in the size of the profession during the years up to 1974, there may be a 
levelling off in the numbers of new graduates which private practice may be 
able to absorb. It has been put to us that changing economic conditions in 
the livestock industry could lead owners to attempt to reduce expenditure on 
overheads and that this might well include cutting back their demands for 
veterinary services. Further, the success of the scheme for the eradication of 
tuberculosis in cattle is bound to result in a steady decline in the amount of 
tuberculin testing as intervals between herd tests are gradually lengthened— 
see Table IV. Because of these, as yet, only emerging factors, it is said that 
some practices are not seeking replacements for assistants who leave. How- 
ever, we must record other evidence which referred to practices which are 
finding it difficult to keep pace with calls for their services. Changes in the 
profitability of individual practices may, of course, be a reflection of alterations 
in the pattern of husbandry in a particular district, for example, a move from 
dairying to beef production. 


100. In assessing the number of veterinary surgeons required in private 
practice, we can make only broad assumptions. The demands for the services 
of professions operating on a fee paying basis, even of essential ones like the 
veterinary profession, can be expected to fluctuate with the state of the national 
economy. To a certain extent, the position has been stabilised by the intro- 
duction into the livestock industry since the war of guaranteed prices and 
assured markets. The development of new farming techniques will certainly 
continue and we foresee further intensification in animal and poultry husbandry, 
leading to an increase in the number of large farming enterprises. Changes 
of this kind will mean that the profession will be called upon to provide the 
agricultural industry with services somewhat different from those which have 
been required of it in the past. Provided the profession is organised in such a 
way that it can meet the challenge which can be expected to arise out of the 
new conditions, we have no doubt that its services will continue to be sought. 
While help will always be required for the individual sick animal, advice will 
be sought to an increasing extent on aspects of animal health associated with 
problems arising in stock kept under intensive conditions of husbandry. To 
function efficiently in the changed environment, the profession and also the 
veterinary schools will need to provide persons with specialist knowledge of 
the disease problems peculiar to the large farming enterprise. Group practices 
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will almost be compelled to include such specialists and we foresee greater use 
being made of lay assistants. If the profession adapts itself to the new 
circumstances, and if the farmer becomes accustomed to paying for advice 
rather than for specific medical or surgical treatment, the growth in the number 
of large farming units will not necessarily lead to a net reduction in the demand 
for veterinarians in agricultural practice. 


101. One factor that may have an important effect upon the demand for 
veterinary manpower is the increasing tendency over recent years for farmers 
to carry out work which, in earlier years, would have fallen to the veterinary 
surgeon. This, no doubt, is due in part to the wide range of proprietary 
products now available for animal treatment. It is not within our province 
to comment in any way upon the efficacy of these products for the purpose 
for which they were developed. From the evidence we have received, however, 
it seems likely that a good deal of treatment is given by farmers without their 
having taken the fundamental precaution of obtaining an expert diagnosis of 
the disease or disorder which they are seeking to prevent or cure. This could 
lead to the giving of wrong or unnecessary treatment which is neither to the 
economic benefit of the farmer nor in the best interests of animal health. 
We see no easy solution to the problem other than a realisation by farmers 
generally of the importance of seeking veterinary advice on all health problems 
except the most commonly encountered minor ailments of animals. 


102. Official policy in relation to disease control or eradication is of great 
significance when considering the need for veterinary manpower in private 
practice. For example, the fees received for tuberculin testing undertaken on 
behalf of the Ministry still account for a substantial proportion of the income 
of some agricultural or mixed practices and a steady reduction can be expected 
as herd testing intervals are extended. Provided there is no major setback, 
we understand that a three-yearly testing interval may be operative throughout 
Great Britain by 1973. According to estimates provided by the Ministry, the 
annual testing of about 84 million cattle represents the full-time employment 
of the equivalent of 510 veterinary surgeons. Testing at two-yearly intervals 
would reduce this figure to about 250 and, when three-yearly tests come into 
effect, to about 170. These figures could be reduced still further if members 
of the Ministry’s whole-time staff were to be spared from other work to carry 
out tuberculin tests. The introduction of a slaughter policy for swine fever 
has undoubtedly meant a reduction in the work done by veterinary surgeons 
in private practice in the field of crystal violet vaccination. We understand 
that issues of vaccine from the Central Veterinary Laboratory are to cease 
entirely in the near future. When we enquired in mid-1963, it was estimated 
that crystal violet vaccination occupied the equivalent of 70 full-time veterinary 
surgeons. On the other hand, it has been put to us that the eradication of 
swine fever could mean that more attention would be paid to other pig disorders 
such as respiratory and enteric diseases. If this occurs it could to some degree 
offset the falling off in work due to the cessation of crystal violet vaccination. 


103. The presence of a veterinary surgeon on a farm as a local veterinary 
inspector often leads to his being consulted in his private capacity. Thus a 
decline in the number of official visits made by veterinary surgeons as local 
veterinary inspectors might well contribute to a reduction in their earnings 
from private practice. 
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104. At the beginning of the last War small-animal practice contracted 
greatly, particularly in the London area and in south-east England. There 
was, however, a swift recovery from 1946 onwards. The numbers of domestic 
pets increased steadily and they now include some varieties of small animals 
and birds not previously kept by householders. With improvements in 
methods of diagnosis and in medical and surgical treatment, owners of small 
animals have come to expect and, indeed, to receive a much higher standard of 
service than in pre-war years. There is little doubt that there will be a con- 
tinuing and perhaps expanding demand for veterinary surgeons in this section 
of the profession. We have been told that some group practices, where 
previously limited interest was taken in small animals, now include a full-time 
veterinarian who is fully occupied with small-animal work and this trend is 
likely to continue. 


105. It has been suggested that, at some future date, a comprehensive 
veterinary service might become available to farmers under some scheme 
financed by the Government or by the agricultural industry itself. If there 
was such a major departure from current practice, the demand for veterinary 
graduates would probably increase. 


(b) The State Veterinary Service 
(i) The Field Service 


106. Although the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food told us 
that an effective strength of 333 Veterinary Officers in the State Service should 
meet all reasonable and foreseeable needs, they were unable to estimate precisely 
what proportion of the time of all members of veterinary staff would be needed 
to deal with official disease control schemes. Judged by past experience, 
however, it seems likely that the Field Service will continue to be heavily 
committed in respect of such schemes, even with the assistance given by local 
veterinary inspectors and technical assistants. 


107. To maintain a complement of 333 in the basic Veterinary Officer grade, 
it is estimated that it would be necessary to recruit 15 annually during the next 
ten years if the average age of retirement was 65 years and 22 annually if it 
was reduced to 60 years. This is a considerably higher rate of recruitment 
than the Ministry has been able to achieve during recent years. To bring the 
number of staff in post up to the projected complement of 333 Veterinary 
Officers by 1974, recruitment would have to be at the rate of 20 or 27 each 
year, or a total of 220 or 297 veterinary surgeons, depending upon the average 
age of retirement. The position may possibly be eased by the return to Great 
Britain of veterinary surgeons who are at present employed in the Irish Republic 
when the main phase of that country’s tuberculosis eradication plan is completed. 
The recruitment rate may also improve if there is a levelling off in the demand 
for recruits to private practice. 


(ii) The Veterinary Laboratories 


108. It is estimated that to maintain the current complement of professional 
officers and to make provision for a reasonable expansion in their activities, 
the Laboratories would need an annual intake of seven or eight over the next 
ten years, and ten or eleven over the following five years. While, in the main, 
those recruited will be veterinary surgeons, preferably with postgraduate 
experience, it is probable that a few Research Officer posts may be filled by 
scientists without veterinary qualifications. 
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109. The Central Veterinary Laboratory in particular has widened the ~ 
scope of its activities in recent years and there is no reason to think that this 
trend will not continue. For example, we were told that authority has been 
received to establish a toxicological unit as part of the Biochemistry Department 
at Weybridge. If, as we expect, there are demands from the Ministry’s 
veterinary laboratories for more professional staff in the numerous scientific 
disciplines with which they are concerned, the urgent need to provide more 
adequate postgraduate training facilities in the veterinary schools in Great 
Britain will have added point. 


(iii) The Veterinary Investigation Service 


110. To maintain its complement of 58 whole-time professional officers at 
the 18 existing Centres, it is estimated that the Veterinary Investigation Service 
will need to recruit, on average, between three and four veterinary surgeons 
annually over the next ten years. Unlike the Laboratories, no professional 
posts in the Investigation Service can be filled with non-veterinarians. 


111. We understand that the Ministry wish to see the present number of 
Centres increased to 25 in order to provide adequate coverage for all parts of 
the country. If this expansion of the Service takes place, it will mean an 
additional demand for at least 14 professional officers at the rate of two per 
Centre. This includes the two who will be required quite soon to staff the 
nineteenth Centre which is already under construction. 


(iv) Development of Official Disease Control Schemes 


112. Tuberculosis. In order to maintain the tuberculosis-free status of the 
national herd, it will be necessary to continue with routine tuberculin testing 
of cattle for as long as can be foreseen. When two-year testing is the rule 
throughout the country, probably in about five years’ time, it is estimated that 
the work will represent employment for the equivalent of about 250 veterinary 
surgeons. A three-year testing interval is expected to reduce this figure to 
about 170 veterinary surgeons. 


113. Brucellosis. We were informed that the Ministry hope to achieve a 
vaccination rate of one million female calves per annum which it is estimated will 
require the equivalent of 150 full-time veterinary surgeons. 


114. No decision has been taken to introduce a brucellosis eradication 
scheme. The object of the free calfhood vaccination scheme is to produce 
a national herd well protected against abortion resulting from brucellosis, 
to reduce the weight of brucella infection, and to create a situation favourable 
for the application of such an eradication policy. 


115. If a brucellosis eradication policy were adopted, the Ministry estimates 
that it could require the equivalent of 200 full-time veterinary surgeons for 
five years to clear the country of disease. There might be a need for check 
testing at regular intervals but we cannot estimate what it would mean in 
terms of professional time. It is not expected, however, that this would be a 
large continuing commitment. 


116. Foot-and-Mouth Disease. No estimate can be made of the veterinary 
time likely to be spent on dealing with foot-and-mouth disease outbreaks in 
the future. The indications are that, with more efficient control abroad, the 
likelihood of the disease being introduced into the country will progressively 
decline. 
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117. Swine Fever. As the result of the introduction of a slaughter policy 
for swine fever, no veterinary manpower is now required for the treatment of 
the disease. The ending of crystal violet vaccination will, it is estimated, 
mean a net reduction in income to the profession equivalent to the earnings of 
about 70 veterinary surgeons. 

118. Pig Health Scheme. We were informed that the Pig Industry 
Development Authority has introduced an accredited herd scheme for pigs and 
that it has made it clear to pig producers that, if in the future there is an 
official Ministry Pig Health Scheme, membership of the Ministry’s scheme 
would be a condition of entry into the Authority’s scheme. Membership of 
an official scheme might reach some 3,500 herds in the first year and could rise 
to around 5,000 in ten years. In its first year of membership, a herd would 
receive three visits by a Ministry veterinary officer and three by a veterinary 
surgeon in private practice. In subsequent years, only four visits would be 
necessary. Once the scheme had become established, we would agree with 
the Ministry’s estimate that, even with a membership of 5,000, the work involved 
should not occupy more than the equivalent of 16 Ministry veterinary officers 
and 16 practising veterinary surgeons working full-time. 

119. Johne’s Disease. At the present time, there is no diagnostic test for 
Johne’s disease which provides a reliable basis for an eradication scheme but, 
as the result of experimental work, including extensive field trials, a satisfactory 
vaccine has been produced at the Ministry’s Central Veterinary Laboratory. 
However, because indiscriminate vaccination may cause confusion in the 
interpretation of the tuberculin test, the use of vaccine is being restricted to 
herds with a serious Johne’s disease problem and a satisfactory tuberculin 
testing history. At this stage it is not possible to estimate what vaccination 
on this limited scale would represent in terms of veterinary time but it should 
not, we think, amount to more than the equivalent of the full-time employment 
of 18 to 20 veterinary surgeons. 

120. Fowl Pest. The current policy of vaccination has already resulted in 
some reduction in the use of field veterinary staff on work connected with 
this disease. If fowl pest occurred on a large scale in Scotland, where a slaughter 
policy still exists, there would be a very considerable call upon veterinary 
manpower. Vaccination is carried out by lay staff and makes no call on 
veterinary manpower. 


121. The Poultry Stock Improvement Plan for England and Wales and the 
Scottish Poultry Stock Improvement Scheme. The “stock improvement’’ as 
distinct from the “‘disease control’”’ element of the Poultry Stock Improvement 
Plan has been transferred to the British Egg Marketing Board, and we under- 
stand that the Ministry’s Animal Health Division has in mind an alternative 
scheme for the control of poultry diseases. If this latter scheme is implemented, 
the Ministry would assume responsibility for a wide variety of poultry diseases, 
and a good deal more investigational work is likely to be carried out. We 
understand that it is the intention to bring a larger number of flocks under 
some element of disease control and that practising veterinary surgeons will 
be encouraged to take a greater interest in poultry health. We also understand 
that the Ministry would seek to use local veterinary inspectors for investigations 
arising from the operation of the scheme. 

122. It is impossible to forecast with any confidence to what extent 
veterinary work in poultry flocks, other than that arising out of any official 
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disease control scheme, will increase. It seems likely, however, because of the 
tendency towards larger units, that veterinary surgeons will take a more active 
interest in poultry. The larger units, which are becoming increasingly 
common, incur a greater risk if infection is once introduced. There is, therefore, 
a need for continuing and informed advice from veterinary surgeons. We 
understand that some large poultry firms have appointed their own full-time 
veterinary surgeons. 


(c) University Teaching 


123. According to information supplied, 225 persons with registrable 
veterinary qualifications were engaged in teaching at the six veterinary schools 
in Great Britain. We have not attempted to assess the annual rate of recruit- 
ment necessary to maintain teaching staffs at their present or projected levels 
because of the uncertainty about future policy of the Universities. The matter 
is further complicated by the fact that not all teaching posts will be held by 
persons with veterinary qualifications. The proposed additions to the academic 
staff for the Quinquennium 1962-67, submitted to the University Grants 
Committee by the Universities is 85. Not all of these will need, however, to 
be people with veterinary qualifications. Although the number of teaching 
posts in the veterinary schools has increased considerably over the past 20 
years, there is no doubt that the demand remains unsatisfied and that the size 
of teaching staffs needs to be increased still further. If adequate facilities for 
postgraduate teaching and research are provided, there will be a call for 
substantial increases in the staffs of the veterinary schools, probably to the 
extent of 50 per cent, or 115 individuals with veterinary qualifications over 
the next 10 years. If allowance is made for normal wastage, and the movement 
of teaching staff to other work or to similar posts abroad, it is probable that 
approximately 175 persons would be required. 


(d) Whole-time Research 


124. In most disciplines the universities are recognised leaders in research 
and this is especially the case in the more fundamental aspects of research. 
The veterinary schools, however, are still unable to play their proper role in 
this vitally important field and this is most regrettable since we feel that 
research in the schools is complementary to research undertaken by other 
organisations. The number of veterinarians suitably trained for a research 
career has never been sufficient to meet requirements and the evidence we have 
received leaves us in no doubt that at present the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply. Because of the nature and scope of his basic training in many of the 
biological sciences, the veterinarian with the requisite postgraduate training is 
well suited to engage in research work where animals are used for experimental 
purposes. 


125. Although there is a real need for more veterinarians suitably trained 
for research careers, we have not been able to assess what this demand amounts 
to in numbers, at least for research organisations other than the State Veterinary 
Service or the Agricultural Research Council. This difficulty arises because 
few such persons have been available in the past and prospective employers 
have tended to resort to the recruitment of graduates trained in other disciplines 
in an attempt to satisfy their needs. In the case of the Agricultural Research 
Council the greatest difficulty has been experienced in obtaining veterinarians 
qualified for research careers. We were told at the time of our inquiry that 
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there were five vacancies for veterinary graduates of which two had remained 
unfilled for at least two years. In the previous five years the Council recruited 
28 veterinary surgeons for research work, only six of whom were newly 
qualified. The remainder were drawn principally from overseas, from 
universities or from various research organisations. We believe that, if suitably 
qualified veterinarians were available in greater numbers, there would be a 
ready and steadily increasing demand for their services but, even so, the number 
required would represent only a relatively small proportion of the total output 
of veterinary graduates. In our opinion the veterinary profession will not be 
able to play its full part in the sphere of research until facilities for postgraduate 
training are significantly improved. 


(e) Meat Inspection 


126. It has been represented to us on a number of occasions that ante- and 
post-mortem meat inspection should be the responsibility of veterinarians but 
it is not within our terms of reference to recommend where the responsibility 
for meat inspection should lie. If, however, this aspect of food hygiene were 
formally placed under veterinary control there would be an increased demand 
for veterinary graduates and because of this we felt that we should examine the 
position. Our attention has been drawn to a recommendation of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Meat Inspection(!) that, whenever practicable, 
veterinary surgeons should be appointed as senior inspectors responsible for 
groups of non-veterinary meat inspectors and it was suggested to us that the 
profession should exercise final judgment as to the fitness or otherwise of any 
meat or offal for human consumption about which the meat inspector is in doubt. 
More recently the Committee of Inquiry into Fatstock and Carcase Meat 
Marketing and Distribution(*) has recommended that a Fatstock and Meat 
Authority should operate a central meat inspection service, carrying out ante- 
and post-mortem inspection to a uniform standard throughout the country. 


127. The Government has declared its intention of securing the post-mortem 
inspection of all home-killed meat intended for human consumption. Until 
recently it was estimated that about ten per cent of all such meat left slaughter- 
houses in England and Wales uninspected. This was due to a variety of reasons, 
such as the shortage of qualified inspectors, the isolated location of some 
slaughterhouses and inconvenient slaughtering hours. The most important 
factor, however, was that some local authorities with small resources were 
unable to meet the cost of providing the inspection service. A temporary 
Exchequer grant to those local authorities which were inspecting meat for 
consumption outside their own areas went some way towards easing the burden, 
but something more was required. On Ist October 1963, new meat inspection 
regulations(?) came into operation. They permit local authorities to make 
prescribed charges for meat inspection and place upon them the duty of 
undertaking all meat inspection, although, for a limited period until 30th 
September 1965, and, as a temporary measure only, certain meat may be 
released without inspection. Where local authorities are unable to make 
arrangements for inspecting all meat within their districts, they are required 
to report the fact to the Minister. To assist local authorities who may find 
themselves in difficulty, the Ministry has agreed to make veterinary officers 





(1) Recommendation (XV) of the Report issued in February 1951. 
(2) Cmnd. 2282, Paragraph 666(c). 
(3) The Meat Inspection Regulations 1963 (S.I. 1963/1229). 
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available for meat inspection duties on a repayment basis. Local authorities 
have been warned, however, that calls upon these officers should be made only 
as a last resort and their presence in a slaughterhouse will always be conditional 
upon their not being required for other work of an urgent nature. During the 
three months to the end of 1963 very few requests for assistance were, in fact, 
received. 


128. Because of the large number of local authority officers who work 
part-time on meat inspection, it is not possible to translate their duties precisely 
into terms of actual manpower. Nevertheless, we have attempted to calculate 
this by using a system under which the various classes of stock slaughtered 
are converted into “inspection units” on the generally accepted basis that one 
cattle beast=10 units, one calf or pig=3 units and one sheep or lamb=2 units. 
In this calculation one unit is reckoned as approximately one minute. For 
practical purposes the unit equivalents can, therefore, be regarded as the time 
taken to inspect the carcases of the animals concerned. 

129. In 1963 total slaughterings in England and Wales were as follows: 








Numbers Inspection Units 
(000) (000) 
Cattle ites ae eee 27,310 
Calves. aes: ae a 595 1,785 
Pigs we iS ee OL, 28,857 
Sheep and Lambs pgs agate be) 18,262 
Totals ee LO iA! 








130. We understand that an officer spending 35 hours a week on actual 
inspection and working 48 weeks a year can, on the average, inspect about 
101,000 units a year. On this basis, it would have required approximately 
750 inspectors to cover the whole of the 1963 throughput, but, allowing for a 
margin of error and for travelling time it seems that the staff required would 
have been nearer to an equivalent to some 800 full-time officers. 


131. Local authority meat inspectors are competent to carry out the routine 
work of meat inspection but they are not qualified to undertake ante-mortem 
inspection, nor, because of the relatively limited nature of their training, can 
they be expected to appreciate the full significance of disease conditions found 
in carcases. A veterinary surgeon is trained to recognise the significance of 
departures from the normal whether in the live animal or in the carcase and 
to advise on the appropriate action to be taken. Animals found to be ill or 
to be suffering from any condition which makes it advisable to keep them 
under supervision could be diverted by him to an isolation slaughterhouse 
where the carcases would be detained for bacteriological or other examination 
as necessary. Meat inspection and food hygiene constitute part of the under- 
graduate course in all veterinary schools in this country and there are post- 
graduate diploma courses open to veterinarians that give further opportunity 
for specialised training in this field, for example the Diploma of Veterinary 
State Medicine. 

132. No suggestion has been made to us that veterinary surgeons should be 
employed to carry out the routine duties normally performed by meat inspectors 
in the slaughterhouse. To use them in this way would be an unjustifiable 
waste of their long and expensive training. 
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133. The new meat inspection regulations mentioned in paragraph 127 do 
not increase veterinary control of meat inspection service in England and 
Wales. If it were decided that control should be developed along the Scottish 
lines or in accordance with the system operating in, for example, Australia or 
in some states in Western Germany where every carcase is examined by a 
qualified veterinary surgeon, increased demands would be made upon the 
veterinary profession. 


134. The Scottish system of meat inspection, which requires the attendance 
of a veterinary surgeon when whole carcases or part carcases are detained by 
Meat Inspectors, would involve much less professional time but, even so, 
it is estimated that the part-time services of about 400 veterinary surgeons 
would be needed if all the 2,500 slaughterhouses in England and Wales were 
to be serviced in this way. It is difficult to estimate the time which would be 
spent on meat inspection work, but now that bovine tuberculosis (which at 
one time was the main cause of condemnation) has been virtually eradicated, 
it is not likely to be great. We are told that, if the professional element 
consisted of the supervision of trained non-veterinary staff, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a veterinary surgeon employed for this purpose to 
supervise more than five full-time meat inspectors or their equivalent in part- 
time officers. On this basis, it would require the equivalent of about 160 
full-time veterinary surgeons but, after allowing for the dispersed nature of 
the work, a more prudent estimate might be 200. 


135. Meat Inspection in Other Countries. In many overseas countries, in 
addition to those mentioned in paragraph 133, meat inspection is more directly 
under the control of members of the veterinary profession than is generally 
the case in Great Britain. Responsibility for the work lies either with veterinary 
inspectors themselves or with lay inspectors working under immediate veterinary 
supervision; direction is either by government departments or by local 
authorities co-ordinated by government departments. In Denmark, almost a 
quarter of the veterinary profession is engaged on meat inspection and other 
aspects of food hygiene and in Sweden veterinarians have major responsibilities 
in this field which they discharge in conjunction with their medical colleagues. 
The service is a comprehensive one backed by extensive laboratory facilities 
for bacteriological and toxicological examinations. 


(f) Other Employment 


136. From the information we have received we would expect only a very 
marginal increase in the total numbers of veterinary surgeons needed by the 
Artificial Insemination Centres, the Royal Army Veterinary Corps and local 
authorities or the animal welfare societies. There may, however, be some 
additional call on veterinary surgeons to work in an advisory capacity for 
animal feed manufacturers, and for supervising laboratory animals. 


(g) Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, Channel Islands 


137. We were informed that the expansion of work connected with disease 
control and eradication was likely to lead to the complement of the Northern 
Ireland Government Veterinary Service being increased by 12 over the next 
ten years. During this period there will probably be 20 retirements, making a 
total requirement of 32 veterinary surgeons. We have no reason to believe 
that there will be any appreciable increase in the number of veterinary surgeons 
engaged in private practice in Northern Ireland. The total requirements for 
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veterinary surgeons in Northern Ireland, allowing for deaths and retirements 
and some increase in the demand for veterinary services, is reckoned to be 
approximately ten per annum. 


138. In general it is not expected that there will be any material increase 
in the numbers of veterinary surgeons required either for official duties or in 
private practice in the Isle of Man and Channel Islands. 


CHAPTER IX. OUTSIDE THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(a) The Irish Republic 


139. The expected output of 54 veterinary graduates from the two Dublin 
schools is more than likely to meet all the requirements of the Republic (see 
paragraph 26). 

140. We understand that the Department of Agriculture has under con- 
sideration a number of animal health projects to follow or to run concurrently 
with the present bovine tuberculosis eradication scheme. They also have in 
mind the establishment of a number of regional laboratories for investigational 
and diagnostic work. These projects may require the services of private 
veterinary surgeons and, in addition, they are expected to result in an increase 
of up to 15 posts in the Government Veterinary Service. But we were informed 
that the outlook in the Republic was that the overall call on the time of 
veterinary surgeons in private practice is not likely to increase. 


(b) Other Countries 


141. We have discussed the likely demand for veterinary graduates for 
service overseas in some detail with representatives of the Department of 
Technical Co-operation and several of the British High Commissions have 
been good enough to assist us in obtaining information. These enquiries 
leave us in no doubt as to the pressing need for more veterinary surgeons in 
almost évery country of the Commonwealth but we are unable to say precisely 
what it amounts to in terms of total manpower. It must be remembered too 
that although these shortages exist they will not necessarily be made good by 
the recruitment of graduates from this country. 


142. The need to produce or to recruit more veterinary surgeons is well 
recognised in all the countries concerned and some are either adding to their 
existing training facilities or setting up new schools. For example in Canada, 
where there are already two veterinary schools, a new school is being established 
at Saskatoon. Degree courses for veterinary students have been instituted at 
Massey University of Manawatu in New Zealand. In Australia, the veterinary 
school at the University of Melbourne has been reopened. The University of 
East Africa has established a veterinary degree and a veterinary faculty in the 
Royal College of Science in Nairobi. In Nigeria, there is a veterinary faculty 
in the University of Ibadan. We understand that a new school is likely to be 
established in Malaysia. While, in due course, these schools will make a very 
valuable contribution to the supply of veterinary graduates they can do little 
to relieve the immediate shortages, indeed, they may temporarily accentuate 
them because of their demand for teachers with veterinary qualifications. 


143. We were told that the Canadian Federal Health of Animals Branch 
was 50 veterinarians below complement and that there was a shortage of private 
practitioners in some Provinces. The new Canadian veterinary school at 
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Saskatoon will undoubtedly do much to overcome these deficiencies in due 
course but even so it is estimated that some 60 veterinary surgeons from the 
United Kingdom could find employment in Canada during the next ten years. 
New Zealand could probably absorb around 40 British graduates over a similar 
period. The Commonwealth Department of Primary Industry of Australia 
requires approximately 100 veterinary surgeons and we were told that it is 
anxious to recruit from the United Kingdom. We also understand that there 
is a small but steady demand from the United States for British-trained 
veterinarians. 


144. India has opened many new veterinary schools during the last fifteen 
years and is now able to meet all her own needs for veterinary surgeons from 
domestic sources. 


145. Because of the special problems involved, our attention has been 
focused upon the less developed countries where the veterinary services may 
have been depleted by the loss of expatriate professional staff and where, as 
yet, there are insufficient numbers of qualified locally domiciled personnel. 
To maintain efficient veterinary services in some of these countries and to 
provide adequate supervision of the lay assistants it will be necessary, for a 
long time to come, to recruit qualified personnel in considerable numbers from 
the more developed areas of the world. It may be even longer before it is 
possible to provide the newly established schools with a sufficient number of 
locally domiciled teachers, all of whom, if they are to provide the standard of 
tuition required, will need postgraduate training in older established veterinary 
schools. 


146. In considering the demand for veterinary surgeons in developing 
countries, we have related our observations to government service. We 
understand, however, that some locally domiciled graduates are joining com- 
mercial firms with business interests in the territories concerned. There is, 
as yet, little private veterinary practice in any of these territories, although 
there is a growing demand for a service to treat farm animals in areas where 
stock improvement has taken place. 


147. If the demand from the developing countries for veterinary surgeons 
remains unfilled for any length of time, it could create a serious threat to the 
health of domestic animals, to the livestock industry and to human health. 
It could also have very serious repercussions on the basic economies of the 
countries concerned, not only in those territories where animals are used for 
food, but also in those where they are employed in the cultivation of staple 
crops and as beasts of burden. In addition, a worsening of the animal health 
position in one country could jeopardise the interests of its neighbours. 
These dangers have been recognised locally and we understand that efforts to 
recruit veterinary surgeons from countries where there is a surplus have met 
with some success. We have been told that one of the factors operating has 
been the inducements offered by governments and by private commercial 
enterprises in the “exporting” countries where the economic advantages which 
flow from such a course are recognised. Apart from the consequential benefits 
that may arise from sending professionally qualified persons abroad, we 
consider that this country has a special contribution to make and should do 
everything possible to encourage veterinary surgeons trained in Britain to 
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serve overseas, particularly in those countries where the veterinary services 
have developed along British lines. 


148. British trained veterinary surgeons have done much in the past to put 
the livestock industries in many developing countries on to a viable and 
satisfactory footing, but we feel that at the moment, this country is not, in 
general, making the contribution which might be expected of it in the field of 
veterinary science in these countries. We consider that if sufficient encourage- 
ment were offered, a number of veterinarians in Great Britain would be prepared 
to assist to a much greater degree in areas where, we believe, their professional 
knowledge would be particularly welcome. An obvious way in which such 
assistance could be given would be by sending teachers overseas to help in the 
training of locally domiciled graduates who would then be equipped to develop 
not only the veterinary schools but also field services and research institutes. 
If, through lack of suitable encouragement, such help is not forthcoming, it is 
possible that the livestock economies of the countries concerned will be 
adversely affected. In addition, the absence of British veterinarians in areas 
where hitherto they have been prominently engaged may mean that this 
country’s own interests will suffer because trade with developing countries 
tends to flow towards those who contribute towards their technological 
advancement. 


149. In making these remarks, we are aware of the efforts already made by 
the Department of Technical Co-operation and by the appropriate Common- 
wealth and international organisations to assist in providing veterinary surgeons 
to meet overseas requirements. We also know that the Muinistry’s Animal 
Health Division is anxious to give assistance to developing countries. At 
least one university has seconded staff to help with teaching and research in the 
veterinary school established in Kenya. These moves are highly commendable 
but, even so, our conclusion is that much more positive action is required if 
this real and very urgent problem is to be solved. 


150. It is not possible to measure the true extent of this problem simply 
from the requirements for veterinarians notified to the Department of Technical 
Co-operation. These notifications, we understand, tend to accord either with 
the expected supply, or to be related to the particular country’s budgetary 
position rather than to actual needs. We were fortunate to have access to 
papers prepared for the Commonwealth Chief Veterinary Officers’ Conference 
held in London in September 1962 at which time it was said that, in total, 
government veterinary services throughout the Commonwealth (excluding the 
United Kingdom) were at least 100 below complement. From other evidence 
which we have received, the position must be a good deal worse today. We 
have also been referred to the Report of the Second Meeting of the FAO/ 
WHO Expert Panel on Veterinary Education which illustrates the extreme 
sparseness of veterinary surgeons per head of livestock in many developing 
countries. An extract from that Report is reproduced as Appendix 8. 


151. Because strengthening of government veterinary services in the 
developing countries appears to us to be a most pressing need, we recommend 
that immediate consideration be given by the Agricultural Departments of the 
United Kingdom and by the Department of Technical Co-operation to methods 
of making secondment attractive to British veterinary graduates. One of the 
most important considerations for those contemplating service overseas is 
undoubtedly long-term security and it has been suggested that to meet this 
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point an “‘overseas service fringe” in the form of a number of additionally 
authorised posts might be attached to the State Veterinary Service. Veterinary 
surgeons recruited to this fringe could be seconded for periods of duty in 
countries where there was need for them and be assured of continued employ- 
ment on their return to the United Kingdom. During the period of secondment, 
the officers’ salary increments, promotion prospects in absentia and pension 
rights should be preserved for them within the home Civil Service. The 
number of extra posts authorised for this purpose could be adjusted to take 
account not only of demands from overseas but also of wastage from the State 
Veterinary Service. 


152. The need for assistance to the developing countries in the fields of 
teaching and research is also very urgent. We recommend that the authorities 
concerned in this country should consider how they might send members of 
their staffs to help in centres of higher education and in research establishments. 
In addition to the secondment of resident teachers for the new veterinary schools, 
we also recommend that it should be made possible for other senior staff 
from universities, research institutes and commercial laboratories in the United 
Kingdom to visit developing countries at reasonably frequent intervals in a 
consultative capacity. We realise that because of the shortage of individuals 
in this country with the requisite postgraduate experience for teaching and 
research posts, it will not be easy to do as we suggest. Nevertheless, we 
regard the problem as so important that every effort should be made to solve it. 
Security for the future is one of the considerations uppermost in the minds of 
those who contemplate spending part of their careers overseas. It is essential, 
therefore, that any scheme which is evolved for providing assistance to the 
veterinary schools or research institutes of the countries concerned should 
include some provision which would ensure that those who are prepared to go 
overseas can do so with a reasonable guarantee of employment in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere once the tour of duty overseas is completed. This 
might be done by anticipating normal increases of staff in the veterinary schools 
or research establishments in this country and filling them in advance with 
people willing to serve immediately in one or other of developing countries. 
The benefits to be derived from such a system would not be one-sided. 


CHAPTER X. FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN VETERINARY 
EDUCATION 


153. Conditions, both in agriculture and in the veterinary field, will not 
remain constant. Undergraduate degree courses must, therefore, be kept 
under review and adapted to meet changes in requirements. It is encouraging 
to note that some veterinary schools have already reduced the time spent on 
certain subjects which previously figured very prominently in the curriculum, 
so allowing more emphasis to be placed on, for example, the study of diseases 
in flocks and herds and the problems arising from variations in management 
in the individual species. Unless such reductions are made, new subjects 
cannot be introduced nor can more emphasis be placed on existing subjects 
without either over-burdening an already heavy course or increasing its length, 
both of which we consider undesirable. Furthermore, as we have already 
stated, we do not consider it would be right to introduce any greater degree of 
specialisation in the present undergraduate course. This could be done only 
by sacrificing the broadly-based training so essential for a veterinarian. 
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154. While no extension of the undergraduate course is desirable for the 
generality of students, those who are likely to take up academic work must be 
able to extend their period of study and training. There are two main avenues 
open to these individuals, both of which are complementary to the undergraduate 
veterinary course. The first is the intercalation of an Honours science course. 
This is particularly suitable for the preclinical subjects (the physiology, bio- 
chemistry, anatomy group) and culminates after one or two years of additional 
study in a combined Honours science and veterinary degree. The second, which 
involves studying for a postgraduate diploma or degree, for example a Dip. 
Bact., an M.Sc. or a Ph.D., is particularly useful for those interested in the 
further study of subjects taken later in the veterinary undergraduate course. 
For students who wish to study pathology or whose scientific interest is aroused 
late in the course, this type of postgraduate training is probably the best. A 
student whose only preparation for postgraduate work is the veterinary under- 
graduate course is at some disadvantage compared with an Honours science 
student who has studied his subject in depth, but this difficulty can be overcome 
for Ph.D. students by the inclusion of some organised course work in the early 
part of their training. There is a grave shortage of veterinary teachers and 
it is only by stimulating the scientific interest in selected students at a relatively 
early stage in their careers that these deficiencies can be made good. 


155. In departments of animal husbandry and in some research institutes a 
most useful role can be played by persons holding a veterinary qualification in 
addition to an agricultural or science degree. The contribution which can be 
made by these dually qualified individuals should be made clear to bodies 
responsible for making maintenance grants to students for, despite the 
recommendations of the Anderson Committee on Grants to Students(1), many 
authorities appear to be very reluctant to make grants for study beyond the 
normal period necessary to obtain a first degree. 


156. We consider that there is a need for a greater number of courses of 
instruction at the postgraduate level, a view which is in harmony with the 
recommendations of the Committee on Higher Education(2). Although the 
majority of such courses for veterinarians would naturally be given in veterinary 
schools, there are many cases where the veterinary graduate could, with great 
profit, follow a course in a non-veterinary institution. An obvious example 
is afforded by the diploma courses in bacteriology conducted in certain medical 
schools. We cannot lay too much emphasis on the importance of encouraging 
developments such as these which underline the truth that veterinary medicine 
is not an isolated expertise but an important part of the general corpus of 
scientific knowledge. 


157. Although there is a diminishing demand from overseas students for 
admission to undergraduate courses at British veterinary schools because 
many such people are taking their first degrees at newly established local 
schools in the developing countries, there is likely to be a substantial increase 
in the demand for postgraduate training in this country. 

158. We have mentioned earlier in this Report that one of the reasons why 


only a small number of veterinary graduates is at present engaged in post- 
graduate training and research in the universities is the fact that the emoluments 





(1) Cmnd 1051, paragraph 50(c) and (d). 
(2) Cmnd 2154. 
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of postgraduate awards compare most unfavourably with the incomes which newly 
qualified veterinary graduates can obtain. The value of these awards does 
not adequately reflect the length of the veterinary course or the salaries which 
the new veterinary graduate can readily command in other sections of the 
profession. We think that the best solution is to link the value of postgraduate 
awards with the salary scale for Assistant Lecturers. Accordingly, we 
recommend that no postgraduate award should be less than three-quarters of 
the current minimum salary of a university assistant lecturer, after making due 
allowance for any tax concessions which the postgraduate award holder may 
enjoy. This degree of differentiation is in our opinion reasonable since a 
postgraduate student has no departmental responsibilities. 


159. There is also a very real need for a radical change of attitude on the 
part of those who subsequently employ the postgraduate. They should 
ensure that, when he enters their service, he does not find himself financially 
worse off than his contemporaries without postgraduate qualifications who 
have gained seniority, salary increments and pension rights during the period 
when he was completing his studies for a higher degree. 


160. Unless there is some real improvement in these directions, we see 
little prospect of a sufficient number of graduates of the right calibre being 
attracted into this most important sector of the veterinary profession, with 
the result that the shortage of workers willing to embark on postgraduate 
work in order to qualify as potential teachers and research workers will be 
even greater than it is today. 


161. So far as the facilities for postgraduate training and research at the 
veterinary schools in Great Britain are concerned, the conclusion we have 
reached is that the present situation must not be allowed to continue. In 
saying this, we do not wish to imply that the universities concerned, or their 
veterinary schools, are unmindful of the need to upgrade their postgraduate 
facilities. The truth is that the resources at their disposal for the purpose are 
quite inadequate. 


162. It is essential that veterinary teaching departments should engage 
actively in research and they need, therefore, to be staffed more generously 
than at present. In addition to the time required for personal research, the 
supervision of postgraduate students makes heavy demands on a university 
teacher and this must be borne in mind when staffing ratios are under considera- 
tion. If the changes which we consider to be likely in agriculture and in 
veterinary practice come about, there will undoubtedly be a greater demand for 
refresher courses dealing either with particular animal species or with husbandry 
from veterinary surgeons in private practice. These courses, which are very 
important, will make yet another call upon the time of teaching staffs. 


163. Research work on veterinary problems is expensive and it needs 
financial resources far greater than those at present at the disposal of veterinary 
schools, even when account is taken of the temporary support received from 
outside sources such as the Agricultural Research Council, private benefactors 
and commercial undertakings. Few of these bodies provide money for 
buildings and support for research projects is given for a limited period, usually 
three years, at the end of which time the university is expected to finance the 
research from its own resources. This creates grave problems where the 
grant terminates in the middle of a quinquennium and, even where it runs to 
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the end of a quinquennium, it is by no means certain that extra money to 
continue research of an approved quality will be made available by the 
University Grants Committee. The procedure which was introduced in 1962 
for transferring financial responsibility for research projects from the research 
councils to universities did not always operate smoothly and we hope that 
the University Grants Committee will be able to devise a solution whereby 
universities will be assured of adequate, continuing financial support for such 
projects. 
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PART V 


CHAPTER XI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


164. For a number of reasons we have found it difficult to calculate with 
any degree of precision what the total demand for British-trained veterinary 
graduates will be. There is no doubt that the great majority will continue 
to work in general practice but the actual number required will tend to rise 
or fall depending upon those developments in agriculture or within the 
profession itself to which we have already referred (see paragraphs 99-105). 
In relation to the State Veterinary Service it is possible to be more definite 
(see paragraphs 106-122). So far as official disease control schemes are 
concerned, where much of the work is done on a part-time basis, we have 
tried to assess existing and future needs in terms of “‘veterinary surgeon 
equivalents’. We realise, however, that this type of activity will absorb only 
a relatively small part of the profession and it is not possible to say with any 
degree of certainty how much of the work created by these schemes will be 
carried out by veterinary surgeons in practice and how much by State Veterinary 
Officers; but for our overall calculation of veterinary requirements the 
distribution of the work is unimportant. 


165. Our terms of reference require us to take into account the demands 
for veterinary services abroad as well as at home. There can be no doubt 
that developing countries will need the help of expert staff for a substantial 
period in the field, in veterinary schools and in research laboratories. For 
reasons to which we have drawn attention earlier in our Report (paragraphs 
141 and 150), however, it is impracticable even to make a guess about the 
numbers of such staff who might come from the United Kingdom. 


166. When account is taken of all the factors which might bear upon the 
future demands for veterinarians in teaching, research and for service overseas 
it is clear that we have no alternative but to set out our conclusions on the 
basis of fairly broad generalisations. We are well aware that, in the post-war 
period, time has shown that many forecasts made of the needs for qualified 
personnel in various fields have been underestimates. 


167. It is essential to stress that the full effect of the increased entries to 
veterinary schools in Great Britain and the Irish Republic in recent years is 
still not fully felt. From information received from the schools concerned, 
the approximate annual rates of student entry appear to be as follows: 


London ... ae mad 65 
Edinburgh “sah ee 55 
Glasgow ... mat ray. 50 
Liverpool ... a ie 40 
Cambridge ae ve 1 
Bristol _... iy 30 


Dublin (2 schools). ae 60 
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After making due allowance for wastage, the annual output of veterinary 
graduates is likely to be 284, or 24 in excess of the 260 graduates referred to in 
paragraph 22 which the Royal College estimated were necessary to avert any 
shortage of veterinary services. 


168. As Appendix 2 shows, the number of veterinary surgeons in active 
employment in the United Kingdom increased by an average of 96 in each 
of the years from 1944 to 1963. The actual rate of growth was somewhat 
higher than this in the later years of this period on account of the increase in 
admissions to the veterinary schools both in this country and in the Irish 
Republic. With the assistance of the Government Actuary, we have tried to 
forecast what the net average increase over the next ten years is likely to be. 
On the assumption that 


(a) 40 of those graduating each year from the Dublin schools remain in 
the Irish Republic, and 


(b) 20 overseas students from the British schools return each year to their 
own countries immediately upon graduation, 


it appears that, after making allowance for deaths and retirements in this 
period, the net annual increase in the number of veterinary surgeons available 
for work in the United Kingdom and in overseas countries other than the 
Irish Republic will be approximately 140. If the Irish Republic retains less 
than 40 of the new graduates from the Dublin schools each year and if, as we 
suggest earlier, fewer places need to be reserved in the British schools for 
students from developing countries which have opened veterinary schools of 
their own, then the net annual increase in the number of veterinary surgeons 
available for work in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, including the 
developing countries, will exceed 140. There should also be a gradual return 
to the United Kingdom of the majority of those British veterinary surgeons 
at present assisting with the tuberculosis eradication scheme in the Irish 
Republic which, we understand, is moving towards a successful conclusion. 


169. Our conclusion is that, if admissions to veterinary schools are main- 
tained at the levels set out in paragraph 167, a fair equilibrium will exist between 
supply and demand in the next decade, provided that a due degree of prosperity 
is maintained and that the agricultural economy remains healthy (see paragraph 
100). 


170. On the other hand, there is in our opinion a need for certain redeploy- 
ment of the forces within the veterinary profession in this country. The 
State Veterinary Service is still under strength and little has been done officially 
to stimulate the flow of veterinary graduates from the United Kingdom to 
work in underdeveloped countries. Above all, steps must be taken to improve 
the facilities for postgraduate training and research in the veterinary schools 
of this country if the present shortage of veterinary teachers and research 
workers is to be made good. We feel confident that the veterinarian with 
adequate postgraduate training can play a most useful part in many medical 
and biological research laboratories which at present do not employ persons 
with veterinary qualifications. 


171. In our visits to veterinary schools in this country, we sensed a feeling 
of despondency about their chances of obtaining additional grants sufficient 
to make good their existing deficiencies in capital requirements or recurrent 
income and of their being able to carry out necessary developments on the 
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postgraduate side. At the present time, when the emphasis in higher education 
is naturally on expansion, universities are under great pressure to use the 
additional resources put at their disposal to achieve the targets set them for 
increasing their student numbers. Departments like those of veterinary 
medicine where no expansion is required or where expansion has already taken 
place are naturally worried lest they fail to obtain the necessary increase in 
financial support. 

172. The only practicable solution in our opinion is for earmarked grants, 
both capital and recurrent, to be put at the disposal of the University Grants 
Committee for this purpose. Shortly after the First World War, the Report 
of the Advisory Committee on Research into Diseases in Animals, which 
was set up by the Development Commission, summed up the situation as it 
appeared to them in 1922: 

* Having regard to the position held by the United Kingdom in the stock- 

breeding world the facilities for research existing at the..................0ec00e 

Veterinary Colleges, constitute a national disgrace.’ 
Over twenty years later, the Loveday Committee in its Second Report made 
it clear that little progress had been made in this field. After surveying the 
situation another twenty years later our comments must be couched in equally 
discouraging terms. Losses due to disease in the livestock and poultry 
industries are estimated to amount to 10 to 15 per cent of gross livestock output 
and, if this is correct, the cost of animal disease to the United Kingdom is 
between £110-£150 million annually. In the interests of these industries in 
particular and of the economy in general, it is abundantly clear that substantial 
investment in research in the veterinary schools of this country is long overdue. 


173. Traditionally, veterinary education in Great Britain has largely taken 
the form of vocational training. ‘There can be little doubt that one of the 
chief reasons why veterinary medicine is still regarded by some as the 
‘ Cinderella ’ of the professions is that teaching in the subject has largely been 
divorced from research and that, until recently, veterinary undergraduates did 
not have the full benefit of the stimulating atmosphere of university life. In 
our opinion, if the veterinary profession is to attract men and women of the 
right calibre, active steps must be taken through the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the British Veterinary Association, in conjunction with the 
Government Departments concerned and all other organisations which are 
anxious to employ persons with veterinary qualifications, to ensure that the 
wide variety of professional careers open to the veterinary graduate, not only 
in general practice but also in teaching and research, are more widely known. 


174. We therefore recommend that: 

(a) the existing level of admissions to undergraduate courses in veterinary 
medicine should be regarded as adequate to provide for the number 
of veterinarians likely to be required for at least the next decade, but 
the position should be kept under review. For this purpose the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should be asked to maintain 
detailed records of the deployment of veterinary surgeons in the various 
sectors of the profession (paragraph 169); 

(b) earmarked grants should be put at the disposal of the University 
Grants Committee so that the facilities for postgraduate training and 
research in veterinary schools can be brought up to an acceptable 
level (paragraphs 170-172); 
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(c) the emoluments of postgraduate awards in the veterinary field should 
be adjusted so as to bear a direct relationship to salaries which newly- 
qualified veterinarians can obtain in other branches of the profession 
(paragraph 158); 

(d) the Agricultural Departments, the Department of Technical Co- 
operation and the Universities should take immediate steps to frame a 
scheme which would allow British graduates to serve overseas in the 
field, in research and in the Universities. In addition, ways and 
means should be sought to make it possible for other senior staff from 
Universities, research institutes and commercial laboratories in the 
United Kingdom to visit the appropriate institutions in developing 
countries at reasonably frequent intervals in a consultative capacity 
(paragraphs 151-152). 
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APPENDIX 1 
The following organisations and persons gave written and oral evidence: 


Agricultural Research Council 
Dr. E. G. Cox, T.D., D.Sc., F. Inst. P., F.R.I.C., F.R.S. 
Dr. R. Scarisbrick, Ph.D., M.A., M.R.CV.S. .. A.R.LC. 


Animal Health Trust 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, D.V.Sc., Ph.D., M.Sc., F. 
De: K.-C, Sellers, Ph.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.VS., D V5 
Dr. R. F. Gordon, D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Brigadier J. Clabby, O.B.E., M.R.C.V:.S. 
Dr. D. H. L. Rollinson, Ph.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Association of the British Pharmaceutical Industry 
Dr. D. G. Howell, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., Dip. Bact. 
J. M. Kirkness, Esq., R.D., M.A. 


Association of Veterinary Teachers and Research Workers 
Dr. J. T. Stamp, D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
Professor W. I. M. McIntyre, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
Dr. J. D. Rankin, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 

A. G. Singleton, Esq., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


British Veterinary Association 
J. B. White, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor D. L. Hughes, Ph.D., F.R.C.V.S., Dip. Bact. (Lond.) 
E. R. Callender, Esq., O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 


Department of Agriculture and Fisheries for Scotland 
J. Lawless, Esq. 


R. 
S. 


Department of Technical Co-operation 
R. S. Marshall, Esq., C.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Dip. Bact. (Lond.) 
B. Abbott, Esq., O.B.E. 


Horserace Betting Levy Board 
Major-General Sir Rupert Brazier-Creagh, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Sir John Ritchie, C.B., LL.D., D.V.Sc., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., F.R.S.E. 
J. Hensley, Esq. 
J. G. Carnochan, Esq. 
K. A. Bird, Esq. 
L. B. A. Grace, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
R. Dickeson, Esq. 


National Farmers’ Union 
C. H. Plumb, Esq. 
N. R. Bargh, Esq. 
J. W. Salter Chalker, Esq., O.B.E., J.P. 
E. W. Barnes, Esq. - 
P. J. Sandison, Esq., O.B.E. 
N. A. Withers, Esq. 
Miss I. M. Malcolm 


Pig Industry Development Authority 
Dr. D. R. Melrose, D.V.M. & S., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
R. A. Mackness, Esq. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
Professor H. G. Lamont, O.B.E., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
A. Steele-Bodger, Esq., M. A., B. Sc., M.R CV as 
W. G. R. Oates, Esq. 


University Grants Committee 
Sir Keith Murray, B.Sc., Ph.D., B.Litt., M.A. 
Miss C, J. Felton 
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The following organisations and persons gave written evidence: 


Army Veterinary and Remount Services 

Association of County Councils in Scotland 

Association of Municipal Corporations 

Association of Practising Veterinary Surgeons, Northern Ireland 
Avoncroft Cattle Breeders Ltd. 


British Egg Marketing Board 
British Horse Society 
British Transport Commission 


Cambridge & District Cattle Breeders Ltd. 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 
Commonwealth Mycological Institute 
Counties of Cities Association 


Dr. G: le Q. Darcel 
Dartington Hall Cattle Breeding Centre 
Department of Agriculture, Dublin 


Edinburgh School of Agriculture 


FAO/WHO Expert Panel on Veterinary Education 
Fatstock Marketing Corporation (Meat) Ltd. 
Dr. M. H. Fussell, M.A., Vet. M.B., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 


Greyhound Racing Association Ltd. 
J. N. Gripper, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Hampshire Cattle Breeders Society Ltd. 
Horlicks Farms & Dairies Ltd. 


Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
Laboratory Animals Centre (Medical Research Council) 


Master of Foxhounds Association 
Medical Research Council 

Milk Marketing Board 

Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Labour 


National Greyhound Racing Society of Great Britain 
National Pig Breeders Association 
North of Scotland College of Agriculture (Scottish Investigation Service) 


Offices of the British High Commissioners in Commonwealth countries 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 


Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester 

Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Royal Welsh Agricultural Society 


Scottish Milk Marketing Board 
Dr. D. E. Stevenson, M.A., Ph.D., B.V.Sc., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
H. C. Swann, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
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University College of North Wales 

University of Aberdeen 

University of Bristol 

University of Cambridge 

University of Dublin (Trinity College) 

University of Edinburgh (Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies) 
University of Glasgow 

University of Liverpool 

University of London (Royal Veterinary College) 
University of Reading 

University of Wales 


Veterinary Council and Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland 
(Joint memorandum) 


Zoological Society of London 
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APPENDIX 4 


NUMBERS OF POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE VETERINARY SCHOOLS; 
HIGHER DEGREES AND HIGHER DIPLOMAS AWARDED IN VETERINARY 
| SCIENCE 
1953/54 to 1963/64 








Academic | Higher Degrees Higher Diplomas 
Year | Postgraduates Awarded Awarded 
1953-34— ... te 12 > — 
1954-55... Hes 18 8 — 
1955-56... Aa 48 6 14 
1656-570 cat 2. 67 | 5 = 
isisee 5 69 2 13 
1958-598... ae a iso 6 1] 
1959-60... Rd 60 7 13 
1960-61. 86 | 9 16 
fete) yh... 98 | 14 12 
1962-63... ne 104 | 26 16 
1963-64... eat 71 (a) | (b) (b) 














(a) Provisional. 
(b) Not yet known—these are awarded at the end of the academic year. 


Source: University Grants Committee. 
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APPENDIX 6 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE COST PER STUDENT IN 
DIFFERENT FACULTIES—1961/62 | 


Veterinary Science = whe Sas 2 ef 861 
Medicine ... 7 &s ae sat aA = 737 
Agriculture a OF a, *,: ‘3 ae Bi 
Pure Science ce = oe oo ae ae 457 
Applied Science ... ce i ie a - 403 
Dentistry ... ae i: im a te - 362 
Arts & Social Studies... = vad s fc: 235 


Note: The figures for medicine and dentistry must be treated 
with reserve, since adequate account cannot have been 
taken of the contribution which is made by the National 
Health Service. 

Source: University Grants Committee 
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APPENDIX 7 


BUILDING PROJECTS AT VETERINARY SCHOOLS AUTHORISED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE—1945 TO 1963 


London 


1950-51 
1953-54 
1956 
1963 


Edinburgh 


1949-50 
1952-53 


1953-54 
1954-55 


1959 
1961 


Glasgow 
1949-50 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1953-54 


1954-55 
1955-56 


1956-57 


Liverpool 


1946-47 
1949-50 


1951-52 
1958 


Adaptation of classroom accommodation 
Alterations to Canine Block : 
Field Station at Potters Bar 

Students Hostel—Potters Bar 


Experimental Animal Centre, Bush & Dryden Estate 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary School: Pathological Lab. 
Isolation Kennels 


Royal wo Veterinary School: improvements to heat- 


ing system 
renewal of lighting 
School of Veterinary Studies: sub-division of rooms 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary School—sub-division of lab. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary School—erection of two-storey 


building 
Veterinary Field Station I ... ae wat 
Veterinary Field Station II ... 


Veterinary School ... 

Garscube Animal Hospital i 

Veterinary School—Alterations to Heating I 
Garscube Animal Hospital II ee 
Veterinary School—Alterations I 

Garscube Animal Hospital (increased costs) 
Veterinary School—Alterations II ; 
Veterinary School—Alterations & additional work 
Garscube Animal Hospital—increased cost 
Establishment of Field Station 


Isolation room for small animals at Veterinary School ee 


Garscube Animal Hospital .. 
Garscube Animal Hospital ... 


Veterinary Anatomy 

Additional student accommodation at Field Station 
Laboratories for Veterinary Pathology 

Veterinary Science Building at Leahurst ... : 
Leahurst Veterinary Field Station, additional work 
Leahurst Veterinary Field Station, additional work 
Veterinary Building ... : a — = 
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£ 


900 
2,813 
116,204 
126,473 


246,390 





10,500 
400 
750 


1,500 
520 
1,350 
350 


D025 
212,293 
184,255 





417,743 


3,000 
20,000 
2,500 
75,000 
7,610 
20,000 
11,550 
2,600 
18,359 
21,340 
1,100 
10,500 
25,000 





218,559 





438, PA 
508,211 





Cambridge 





1948-49 Buildings & equipment for new Veterinary School i 5,000 
1949-50 School of Veterinary Science I ” ae we ee 50,000 
1950-51 Veterinary School, Madingley Road Be a. te 200,000 
1952-53 Veterinary School, superstructure ... ae Pe a. 235,500 
1955 Veterinary Animal House’ <2 ng At pgs bs 28,780 
1956 Veterinary Anatomy Building Lee > Ng fs. 1835273 
1959 Veterinary School ... ue =: f. 2395 
Veterinary School—additional work i. "2 es 13,260 
Veterinary School—Animal House af it: eS. 32,000 
698,048 
Bristol 

1948-49 Veterinary Anatomy & Physiology 83,000 

Preliminary adaptation of Ban ELOee House for Veterinary 
Field Station si Pe eee Mi ae 2,500 
1949-50 Veterinary Medicine Laboratories : n, 55,700 
Veterinary Anatomy & Physiology (excess cost) soe 5,950 
1950-51 Veterinary Medicine, Langford House ... ae es 18,250 
1952-53 Students’ Hostel, Langford House 2. 35,833 
1963 Completion of Surgery Building, Langford House y, 35,342 
236,575 


ALLOCATIONS IN THE 1964-65 PROGRAMME 





Glasgow £ 
1964 Veterinary School ... i en = oe oe 134,000 
Bristol 
1964-65 Langford House development Ne ah vy oe 304,000 
438,000 





Source: University Grants Committee 
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APPENDIX 9 


PLACES VISITED AND THE NAMES OF PERSONS 
THE COMMITTEE MET 


Royal Veterinary College (University of London) (20th May, 1963) 
Dr. R. E. Glover, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 
H. W. J. Adams, Esq. M. A., A.LB. Y inh OARS! 
Drek. RR Bell, B.Sc. mine E.R.CVS. 
Professor H. Burrow, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Professor E. Cotchin, DS¢.anM:R.C.VS; 
Professor C. Formston, F.R.C.V.S. 
Dre D, Giharvey (McB Es BSc. 4PhiDs, FE RILC. 
A. M. Lawn, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.CVS. 
Professor R. Lovell, D. Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


University of Bristol School of Veterinary Science (26th June, 1963) 
Sir Philip Morris, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., H.A.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.A, 
A. Carlyle, Esq., B.A., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Dr. H° DJ Croftons B.Sc, Ph.D: 
Dr. R. J. Fitzpatrick, B.Sc.(Physiol), B.Sc.(Vet. Sci.), Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor T. F. Hewer, M.D., Ch.B., F.R.C.P. 
Dr. J. R. Holmes, Ph.D., M.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Lie eAcst s kantonyiVvisc, PhDs 
M. R. McCrea, Esq., B.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor A. Messervy, M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor C. W. Ottaway, Ph.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
E. C. Wright, Esq., M.A. 


Wellcome Research Laboratories (1st July, 1963) 
R. M. Arnold, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
J. W. Barber-Lomax, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.), B.V.Sc. (Liv.), M.R.C.V.S. 
Mrs. I. Batty, B.Sc. 
J. D. Blaxland, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
S. L. Hignett, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Dr. G.J)-Kane.tMiSe! G..C-D.), Ph.D 4M.R.G.NGS. 
J. B. Kerry, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 
Dr. S. E. Piercy, B.Sc. (Agric.), Ph.D.(Durham), D.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 
J. Scarnell, Esq., B.V.Sc. (Liv.), M.R.C.V.S. 
A. Thomson, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 


University of Cambridge School of Veterinary Medicine (23rd July, 1963) 
Reverend J. S. Boys Smith, M.A. 
Professor W. I. B. Beveridge, D.V.Sc., M.A., H.A.R.C.V.S. 
H. H. Carleston, Esq:, C.1.E., O.B.E., M.A. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hickman, M.A., F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor L. P. Pugh, C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 
W. J. Sartain, Esq., M.A. 
Dr.-R.sV. Short, B.V.Sc., Ph: Ds, Misc ViR-C.V3s. 
Dr. P. Whittlestone, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 


Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Veterinary Investigation Centre, Cambridge 
(23rd July, 1963) 
A. J. Stevens, Esq., M.A., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Dip. Bact. 


Royal Veterinary College, (Kungl. Veterindrhégskolan) Stockholm (7th-8th October, 
1963 

Ae eae Carl G. Schmiterlow 

Dr. Bertil Aberg 

Professor Erik Akerblom 

Margareta Akesson 

Dr. Bengt Andersson 

Professor Sven Arrhenius 

Professor Allan Bane 


ey 
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Dr. Nils Bjorkman 

Mr. Stellan Bratt 
Professor Sven Dyrendahl 
Dr. Eskil Hansson 

Dr. Bengt Henricson 

Dr. Paul Holtenius 
Professor Gustav Hiilphers 
Professor Nils Lannek 
Professor Kaare Lilleengen 
Dr. Ingmar Mansson 

Dr. Bertel Nordberg 

Dr. Sten-Erik Olsson 
Professor Sven Rubarth 
Dr. Gunnar Tufvesson 

Dr. Gosta Wingqvist 
Professor Yngve Zotterman 


University of Glasgow Veterinary School (4th December, 1963) 
Dr. C. H. Wilson, M.A., LL.D. 
Professor J. W. Emslie, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor C. M. Fleming, M.A., M.D. 
Dr. R. T. Hutcheson, O.B.E., J.P., M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor J. S. S. Inglis, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
Professor W. Mulligan, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies (University of Edinburgh) 
(11th December, 1963) 
Professor J. H. F. Brotherston, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Dr.P.H. ,» F.R.C.P.E. »F.R.S.E. 
Dr. F. Alexander, D:Sc., Ph.D., M. R. Cz S. 
IcS. Beattie; Esq. B.Sc. M.R.C.VSS. 
Professor R. Cruickshank, M.D. (Aberd.), D.P.H. Edin. & Glas., F.R.C.P. 
J. M. Davidson, Esq. 
Professor A. Iggo, B.Sc., M.Agr.Sc., Ph.D. 
J. Macpherson, Esq., D.F.C., M.A., LL.B. 
Professor Alex. Robertson, C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.1L.C.,fF.R.S.E. 
Professor J. S. A. Spreull, Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
J. A. Taylor, Esq., F.R.C.V.S. 
A. R. Withers, Esq., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


University of Liverpool Faculty of Veterinary Science (24th February, 1964) 
W.H. F. Barnes, Esq., M.A. 
Dr. G. K. Benson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
H. H. Burchnall, Esq., M.A. 
E. A. G. Car6ée, Esq., C.B.E., B.A. 
Dr. M. J. Clarkson, B.Sc. (Physiol), M.V.Sc., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
J. W. Dransfield, Esq., M.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
R. Ewbank, Esq., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor R. J. Fitzpatrick, PRD: B.Se. eo! B.Sc. (Vet. Sci.), M.R.C.V.S. 
Dr. T. D. Glover, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.V 
Professor R. A. Gregory, D. Sc., Ph.D. 
Professor D. L. Hughes, Ph.D., E.R.CYVS., Dip. Bact. 
Miss J. O. Joshua, F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor W. E. Kershaw, V.D., M.D., D.Sc., D.T.M. a H. 
Professor A. S. King, Ph.D., M.V.Sc., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.VS. 
Dr. J. O. L. King, Ph.D., M.V.Sc., B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R C. VS 
A. Knifton, Esq., B.V.Sc., B.Sc. (Physiol), M.R.C.V.S. 
J. McC. Howell, Esq., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Professor R. A. Morton, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.S. 
P. R. Smith, Esq., A.R.I.C.S. 
Professor E. G. White, D.Sc., Ph.D., B.Sc. (Vet. Sci.), B.Sc.( Physiol), F.R.C.V.S. 
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